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Only one who shall undertake to read what has been written on 
pragmatism in the last two decades can appreciate what a stir the 
American philosophy has made. Among religious writers it has 
been eagerly welcomed, ridiculed, caricatured, and honestly feared. 
Yet there has been a tantalizing uncertainty as to just what 
pragmatism is.; The reader becomes accustomed to certain ; 
adjectives and phrases which bristle throughout the pages. He 
learns that pragmatism is biological, biocentric, social, human, 
melioristic, empirical, evolutionistic, pluralistic, indeterministic, 
optimisti¢, voluntaristic, ethical, scientific, democratic, anti- 
supernatural, and in some cases anti-intellectualistic; that it 
abhors . idealistic absolutism, monism, pantheism, naturalism, 
materialism, and all transcendentalism; that it is passionately de- 
voted to faith in human power to transform reality and to control 
the changing flux of experience., Since so many have ventured 
before, we dare make another characterization and say that the 
significance of pragmatism for religion is that it represents the 
spirit of social democracy, making earnest with the doctrine of evo- 
lution and using the method and tools of modern science to clear 
the ground for the free play of creative intelligence in its supreme 
task of projecting ideal ends for man and organizing and con- 
trolling human progress., Democracy, evolution, science, creative 
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intelligence, the ideal—these are words of tremendous meaning for 
the religion of our modern age. | It is at once evident that a religion 
which is able to make vital connection with a world-view based on 
the principles inherent in evolution, democracy, and science will be 
a new thing under the sun. Many of the old problems which 
tormented the theologians of the past are at once transcended by 
being retired as meaningless. It may be worth while to point out, 
for instance, that in a living, growing world of reality such as 
radical evolution presents, there can be no eternal, static, and 
perfect entities, whether ideas or forms or values, remaining un- 
changed apart from our world of experience. There is therefore no 
need to search for authoritative revelation of these eternals either 
by supernatural channels or by reason. The quest for absolute 
origins, absolute laws, and absolute finalities is frankly given up. 

Furthermore, with such a world-view there can be no super- 
natural, noumenal world apart from the reality in which the ex- 
perience of acting, striving, living beings is set. All the expensive 
scaffolding by which man endeavored to keep his connection with 
another world may therefore be torn down and discarded. Here, 
in the world of our experience, or nowhere, is the whole truth. 

Again, the pragmatist does not think of the knower as set over 
against the world to be known and consequently the old epistemo- 
logical problem is retired. The ghost of dualism vanishes. Since 
experiencing is more than knowing, and the bearer of experience 
is an integral part of reality, making use of the knowledge- 
experience to get larger control of the future; since knowing is one 
form of the activity of a psycho-physical organism immersed in 
the stream of reality and not set over against it as a spectator, 
the diticultios clustering around that “chronic, intellectual lock- 
jaw,” epistemology, become meaningless. 

If the epistemological ogre may be banished by pragmatism, 
the constantly attendant tendency to skepticism and agnosticism 
is also dissipated. Using the method of science, pragmatism does 
not deal with things-in-themselves, nor with Being-in-general, nor 
with knowledge iiberhaupt, but is concerned to solve specific human 
problems in this real world of movement and change. To be 
skeptical or agnostic is.to be unscientific. 
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As a consequence of the instrumental interpretation of in- 
telligence there is no longer any cleavage between the theoretical 
and the practical. When experience is unified and the will and the 
reason shown to be harmonious functions of the life-process, the 
old separations of faith and knowledge, of religion and science, 
which perplexed Kant and Ritschl, can no longer be maintained. 

And, finally, the idealistic absolute, brought in to bridge some of 
the above-mentioned dualisms, is seen to be notonly unnecessary but 
pernicious. In the words of L. P. Jacks, it is “an artificial remedy 
for a purely imaginary woe.” An anthology of the epithets hurled 
by the pragmatists at the Absolute would make exciting reading. 
In 1882 James began his onslaught upon the Absolute of Hegel, 
“the absolute block whose parts have no free play, the pure plethora. 
of necessary being with all the oxygen of possibility suffocated out 
of its lungs.”” Between the mechanism of materialistic philosophy 
and the mechanism of a static, timeless, all-inclusive Absolute 
there was no choice. In neither system could there be freedom, 
novelty, or movement. Evil was reduced to a mere illusion tran- 
scended in the Absolute. The pragmatic viewpoint demands the 
recognition of the reality of change, of time, of freedom, of the 


patent fact that the events of life are crude, unorganized, brute. - 
The conceptions of absolute truth, absolute reality, absolute ex- 
perience, are all of them false, futile, and full of danger. Such a 
universe would be quite indifferent to man; in the words of Schiller, 
“loyal co-operation and promethean revolt grow equally unmean- 


” 


ing.” All the glories and tragedies of human history sink to the 

level of a drama played in dreams. It must be admitted that 

pragmatism has been apostolic in the fervor of its gospel of emanci-* 
pation from this fatalistic nightmare of absolutism. 

These various phases of pragmatism, applied to the ieiepentss 
tion of religion, must be of inestimable service to the human spirit 
struggling to get free from the bonds of mediaevalism and to secure 
a spiritual interpretation of our modern democratic life. Unfortu- 
nately the pragmatists have not yet felt the call to become prophets 
of religion. It is not the task of this article to write the meaning of 
religion within the bounds of pragmatism. Its aim is much more 
humble—to give a simple answer to a definite question: Living in 
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an age when the idea of God has become fluid, when there is an 
eager, pathetic searching for a workable conception, what do the 
various groups of pragmatic thinkers allow us to believe concern- 
ing God ? 

No term of common discourse is so vague and elusive in meaning 
as the term “God.” It clamors for clarification. It may mean 
almost anything, according to age, environment, culture, or individ- 
ual temperament. It may have a score of meanings in the thought 
of members of a single modern sect. Religion, on the other hand, 
seems to have been vaguely defined with general acceptance as a 
social relation or attitude toward the environing universe. But 
a survey of religious history shows that religion may have any 
number of gods of any kind or no god at all. It reveals also the 
fact that religion may retain its hold in spite of the destruction of 
gods and changing or illogical or petrified theologies. Like a 
living stream the flowing social development of man moves down 
the centuries carrying religion in its deep current. Religious 
forms, cults, doctrines, like political organizations, are left stranded 
and obsolete as the ever-growing life flows away from them. Kings 
and priests have been able so to shape the social life at times that 
religious “make-believe” keeps the old forms and dogmas standing. 
But it can only be temporary and at the price of loss of reality, of 
vital enthusiasm, and of sincerity. Life is real, not artificial. 
Man’s mind is the resultant of his deep, age-old inheritance of 
instinct and the will-to-live, molded by the matrix of beliefs and 
customs into which he is born. He comes to consciousness of 
himself as an individual because of this social environment; he is 
“social-copy.’’ It is as impossible for a man to escape the develop- 
ment of a “soul” or “‘mind’’ made up of desires, habits, and beliefs 
drawn from his social mothering as it is for him to escape the large 
heritage of instinct won for him by the successful battle for life in 
the dark deeps of time. That religion should persist is natural: 
that the gods should grow, change, and die is necessary from this 
point of view. God, as the personalized’ embodiment of the practi- 
cal meaning and value of the environing cosmic forces, must vary 
with the corresponding social milieu. The’ history of the gods of 
the world is the fascinating commentary. 
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Religion remains. The gods disappear. The modern world 
has witnessed the slow passing of the autocratic, transcendent deity 
of the Doctors of Catholic Christendom. Robed in his splendid 
garment of attributes—aseity, infinity, -simplicity, immutability, 
perfection, omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience—he was really 
a royal ruler of the universe. It is unnecessary to say that he was 
never the God cherished by the great heart of the folk. Their God 
was far more human and humble. It is needless to point out that 
the God of the Doctors also had a history reaching back to the 
rude tribal life of a nomad race in which he shared. The main 
point is that the streams of vital influence which flowed into the 
social current of mediaeval Christendom carried the religion of the 
people away from the God of the Doctors. The social mind was 
changed. Enthroned in the other world, God was long reached by 
the bridges of church, of scripture, of reason. The story of their 
destruction and of the realization of the futility of all the proofs of 
the existence of God is a well-known, tragic chapter in Christian 
thought. At length science and democracy added their increment 
to the social stream, and God as Creator, Providence, Judge, and 
transcendent King found no response in the social mind. In 
modern life three currents of thought became evident: First, the 
philosophy of science, become over-confident and dogmatic, under- 
took to remove God and the spiritual life and to reduce the world- 
process. to mechanism. Second, in opposition to naturalism, 
idealistic philosophy put the emphasis on spirit and wrapped the 
whole world of existence in the strong, encircling arms of the 
Absolute which they called “‘God.’’ Third, there was an attempt 
to relieve some of the ethical and logical difficulties of orthodox 
theism by the argument for a finite God. This is evident in Hume, 
John Stuart Mill, and Renouvier. In so far as it has religious 
motive at all, it is in connection and contrast with these three 
movements that the pluralism of the pragmatists plays its part. 


I, .THE FINITE GOD OF JAMES AND SCHILLER 


The God-hypothesis of James and of Schiller is the postulate 
of a finite, good, personal God. They recognize that religion 
does exist as a fact of human experience and that man needs and 
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therefore postulates a cosmic companion and helper in his struggle 
for complete life. Naturalism and absolutism refuse to recognize 
the reality of human need. The one denies human values and hopes; 
the other reduces them to illusion. Both are ultimately godless 
and deterministic, which, in combination, spells despair for man. 
The god of orthodox theism seemed to James no more than a “meta- 
physical monster.’”’ God as infinite and omniscient, Renouvier 
had shown to be logically impossible. It was not, however, the 
head but the heart that made protest in James and Schiller. In 
a world of suffering and evil such as ours, an all-powerful, infinite, 
and good God was unthinkable. To accept a finite god does away 
with the logical and ethical difficulties. Moreover, it is not impos- 
sible in an evolving and pluralistic cosmos that there should be 
other conscious centers of personal life great enough to be called 
God. ‘Such a striving, purposive being would be a personality as 
the old God of immutability and omnisciertce never could, since 
teleological development and purposive, growing life are the very 
essence of personality. He could really be thought of as developing 
in character and in ideal. God, then, may be battling against the 
wild, wicked forces of the world and may need our help. We have 
in that case no absolute guaranty of victory, but if our help is 
denied the hope of success is still less. And then, God may be very 
strong, not too finite, and able to carry the battle through to 
triumph if we are loyal to our individual tasks. There is nothing 
irrational in the existence of such a God. The mystic experience 
gives evidence of some contact with real powers by which real 
effects are produced in our factual world. The channel of the 
subconscious is open. It may be that we are in direct contact with 
the God who is the Captain of our human hopes. So James 
presented his vision. Schiller keeps the same general attitude, 
though he does not depend upon mysticism or extraordinary 
experiences or the subconscious. For both the belief in God is a 
~ venture, a postulate in the line of our needs and legitimate because 
of its proved, supreme value for life. “Who says hypothesis,’ 
James grants, “gives up all claim to be dogmatic in his conclusions.” 
For those who have grown up in the religious traditions of the past, 
for those who feel the need of moral reinforcement from superhuman 
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powers, for those who are stimulated by the daring thought that the 
cosmic drama is a battle of God for life and salvation in which 
we share, for those who have been mentally perplexed by the diffi- 
culties into which the old theology has fallen, for those who are 
unable to reconcile the goodness of God with such tragedies as 
world-war or world-epidemics of disease, it may well be that the 
hypothesis of a personal, finite, struggling, suffering God, who is 
good and sympathetic to the ideals for which man cares, may be 
the one most attractive modern religious idea. The old idea of 
God as infinite and omnipotent, as well as the concept of the Abso- 
lute of the idealists, falls short of the demands of the human spirit. 
2 The Absolute in the Bradleyan sense spurns the mundane meanness 
of being the God of religion. The Absolute in the Roycean sense 
is logically possible, as Lovejoy pointed out and as Royce admitted," 
only if an affirmative answer can be given to the three questions: 
(1) Is the compounding, without loss or alteration, of many indi- 
viduated or personal experiences having “centers” of their own 
into a single, comprehensive, personal experience, conceivable ? 
(2) Is the litéral inclusion of a genuine, temporal succession in a 
non-successive total conceivable without contradiction? (3) Is | 
an actually realized or presented infinite aggregate conceivable. 
without contradiction? It was not the logical difficulty that 
weighed upon the religious consciousness, however, but the ethical, 
practical, and religious difficulties involved. Ethically, divine 
omnipotence raised the dread possibility that God was indifferent 
to human values, or even evil and malicious. Practically, it made 
the struggle against evil meaningless and left nothing for man but 
* resignation and quiescence. Religiously, there could be no stimu- 
lus or help in the hope of fellowship with a timeless Absolute or 
with an immutable, omniscient, and omnipotent God. The only 
possible cry of the human in such a situation would be the cry 
of Islam—Kismet! Out of a great human sympathy, a realization 
of the reality of the struggles and sufferings of men, came the stern, 
passionate pronouncement of Schiller and of James that the only 
God worthy of worship must be finite. Such a being, limited in 
power and in knowledge, is logically as well as cosmically possible. 
*See Phil. Rev., XIII, 140-41. 
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We may believe that he is good in such a case. The presence of 
evil then is no longer a problem but a challenge to which all brave 
spirits will eagerly respond—a call of God for help. So called to 
the standard of God to battle against the world’s wrong, man finds 
in God a companion in struggle, a heroic leader to follow, a wise 
guide to obey, a splendid and sympathetic friend to reverence and 
tolove. It may indeed be that the postulate of such asuperhuman , 

‘God may fill the religious needs of the awakened will to suffer and 
to battle for human values, characteristic of our modern age. 


Il. THE GOD-IDEA OF THE FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The need of understanding what we mean by “God” becomes, 
important when functional psychology unfolds the natural history 
of religion. In the writings of Professors Ames and King the 
sheer individualism of James and Schiller is replaced by the social 
elements in the religious development. Mysticism and the sub- 
conscious are explained and robbed of metaphysical meaning. The 
genesis, growth, moralization, and disintegration of gods are dis- 
played as one phase of the development of the human social con- . 
sciousness. The Christian God is like all others. He came to be — 
in tribal desert life. He grew and grew moral as his people ad- 
vanced. His life-story is to us more conspicuous than that of other 
gods, but not different in kind. All the supreme values of our 
social life find synthesis now in him, and these values, of which he is 
the symbol, are human and ethical. Man projects his ideals into 
an invisible Socius which, as God, helps him in their realization. 
There is no cosmic sweep here. This God is not interested in the 
eternities of stellar grandeur or the splendor of the “swing of 
Pleiades.”” He is the symbol of our highest human values, and 
“cosmic emotion” is not religion in this social sense. Religion 
becomes enthusiasm for social ideals. 

There is much driving power in this understanding of God and 
of religion, provided that it be frankly and honestly presented for 

- what itis. The human “soul” itself is the creation of these sociak 
factors, and the values of social life are objectively real. Judgments 
of value are real, even more real, since logically prior, than judgments 
of fact. They shape conduct and transform the actual world. 
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While social values are human, they are also superhuman in the 
sense that they are not the creation of individuals, that they shape 
and coerce the individual, that they act as judge and conscience 
for the individual and by the normal social being are not to be 
neglected or denied. They are purposive in the sense that they 
are never static but by growth and interaction move on to ever 
larger meaning and gain broader human scope. In this sense the 
“Common Will’™ of men, as they are woven together in the vast, 
far-reaching web of experience, bears in it a high, ideal purpose of 
increasing beauty, mutuality, and love which is always more than 
the actual but always being actualized. This Common Will 

¢claims our loyalty as commandingly as any God, for we are one 
with it; and to repudiate it or go counter to its high mandate is 
to repudiate the divine in us. 

This view eliminates definitively the old God of theism. The ° 
supernatural entirely disappears. God has been drawn not only 
within the world-process but within the human social process. 
We may still say “God exists,” but we must mean by “God” 
and by “‘exist”’ something entirely different from that which the 
words have meant in the religious philosophy of the past. God, 
in the old sense, is dead, and only the clinging reverence for the 
past, the sense of loss, or the fear that the heart and moral will of 
man are not sufficiently strong to face the facts can make these 
thinkers continue to call that God which, in the sense of the Chris- 
tian centuries, is not God. They who understand the situation may 
still use the old terms aesthetically, as wistful “make-believe” or 
as concession to the people, but the driving power of the functional 
idea of God comes only as one sees clearly that the God of eternal 
decrees, of loving protection and over-ruling will, the Parent God, 
guardian of life and giver of immortality, is no more. To say, as 
some still do, that after psychology has done its work and unfolded 
for us the idea of God—its genesis, function, meaning, and worth— 
there is still the possibility for metaphysics and religion to postulate 

4a God in the old religious sense, is to give up functionalism, to 
vitiate the vital value of-the new vision, and to leave religion with 


* See an admirable article by H. A. Overstreet, ‘“‘God as the Common Will,” 
Hibbert Journal, XIII, 155 ff. 
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a realm more nebulous than the Unknowable of Spencer’s generous 
gift. The God of the functional psychologists is a reality, but of 
an entirely different nature and demanding a quite different — 
religious reaction from the personal, existent deity of the past. 
The psychologists do not even leave the bases on which James 
made his last stand. Yet the temptation to make the postulate 
or cling to the shadow of a personal, companion God is very great 
and bespeaks a deeply ingrained human habit. Although psychol- 
ogy may bring every element of human experience into clear light, 
there is still the tendency to seek beneath all explanation for a 
personal, purposive good-will; to react toward it in a mystical 
way and so to find comfort, strength, and hope." To be sure, it 
_ May give one pause to think of purposive Will working out its 
world-purposes through convulsions of blood and fury, by blind 
blundering or by reckless sacrifice of human life, but the added 
postulate that God is finite, struggling and suffering with us, 
saves the day—and God. There can be no possible doubt that 
the religious man of prescientific, predemocratic and pre-war 
Christian tradition will resolutely cling to some such reduced and 


retreating theism and find in it real religious value and power of 
appeal. . 
Ill. THE POSITION OF THE INSTRUMENTALISTS 


But the thoroughgoing instrumental pragmatist will make no 
such hypothesis. For the pure love of man he will remove all the 
old theistic props. To trust to God or Providence or to cosmic 
evolution under some form of immanence is to remain children 
or at best weaklings, making our slow way upon crutches, when 
the need of the age is for strong, disciplined men who will hew out 
of the crude, warring world of reality the Kingdom of the Ideal. 
What the psychologists of religion leave out is here taken up again— 

\ the life of man is rooted deep in cosmic meaning. The world is 

* Cf., e.g., J. A. Leighton, “Personality and a Metaphysics of Value,” Int. Jour. 
of Ethics, XX1, 36; H.W. Wright, Faith Justified by Progress; C. A. Beckwith, “Re- 
definition in Present-Day Theology,” Biblical World, Vol. XLVIII; A. L. Strong, 
“Some Religious Aspects of Pragmatism,” Amer. Jour. Theol., Vol. XII; E. W. Lyman, 
The Experience of God in Modern Life, New York, 1918; L. T. Hobhouse, Development 
and Purpose, London, 1913; Henry Sturt, “Do We Need a Substitute for Chris- 
tianity ?” Hibbert Jour., Vol. V; Reeman, Do We Need a New Idea of God? 1918. 
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of such a nature as to make possible and to produce man and his 
values, social, ethical, economic, and religious. The long sweep of 
the changing and destructive ages leaves him with ever-increasing 
power over his own life and the resources of the world. That 
much of confidence and of security he may at least have. The 
religious question is no longer, Does God exist ? but, Is the world in 
which we live a world that bears any relation to our moral ends ?* 
In the assurance that he is free, that reality is still incomplete, 
plastic, and dependent upon his will for shaping, man may bravely 
take up the task of making the good secure and of eliminating the 
evil. To say that man’s history is a mere incident in the cosmic 
story is to speak the truth, but to claim on that account that 
actual human love and hatred, joy and sorrow, are any less real 
for man is far from true. Man’s life and man’s world are man’s 
achievement. “Morbid and self-doubting civilizations” seek 
after the “sanction of an admiring costhos,”” but no such sanction 
shall be given them. Neither by looking backward -to the past 
nor upward to a higher world, but by frankly and fearlessly facing 
forward to carry the conquering power of science against the specific 
problems of life, may progress and the ideal be realized. Religion 
‘as dependence upon an extergal superhuman power disappears. 
Religion as devotion to human service, as enthusiasm for social 
, Values, and as loyal labor at the tasks involved in eradicating wrong 
and securing the good, remains. There is here, however, no effort 
to keep the God of the past in the attenuated form of a “Symbol.” _ 
* Theism is quietly dropped. 
Many complain that this type of pragmatism is too strong, too 
, Tobust; that there is no provision for “sick souls’”’ and no guaranty 
of victory. The remedy applied by the instrumental pragmatist 
for this complaint would be heroic. He would say that his view 
of the universe is the only real gospel for men, the only possible 
way of escape from destruction. To trust the higher values of the 
spirit and the supreme interests of civilization to Providence or 
Fate, to rest in blind optimism while science steadily gains more 
complete control of material forces, is to make it possible for tribal 
1 J. H. Tufts, Biblical World, XLVI, 12. 
* H. C. Brown, Jour. Phil., XIII, 345. 
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selfishness and primitive morality to gain control of machines and 
technique capable of hurling the whole fabric of civilization, 
reared by the toil of centuries, into chaos and destruction. The 
,. Way to cure sick souls is to build a society in which the souls of men 
are strong. The assurance of final victory is given sufficiently by 
‘the piecemeal conquest and control of the problems of life as they 
arise. If reality is such that man may, by his tools of science, 
directed by intelligence, build his ideals slowly but surely into the 
structure of existence, the old need of a guaranty is gone. 

From another quarter comes the criticism that this pragmatism 
is too human, too anxious and tender concerning human values. 
Morris Cohen’ finds one of the real joys of life in the thrill of being 
for even our brief human moment a spectator in a cosmic theater 
where solar systems are born and destroyed, and where the part of 
man is infinitesimal in significance. To the stoical Puritan 
Bertrand Russell? the supreme grandeur of life is in self-control 
and the martyr’s ecstatic defiance of the cosmic powers that will 
ultimately hurl him and his works into the deeps of oblivion. To 
Cohen the pragmatic view of the world is ‘‘compensatory’’; to 
Russell it is ‘‘narrow and petty.” If this is not sophisticated 
disillusionment entirely beyond the reach of the great mass of 
modern men, it is at any rate a failure to appreciate the fact that 
the pragmatist also may thrill with “cosmic emotion,” but while 
waiting for the “‘slow, sure doom’”’ to fall has the courage to attempt 
to transform this human waiting-room into the kingdom of the 
heart’s desire. In view of the progress of the last hundred years, 
one may have hopes that a wait of a few hundred thousand years 
will give scope for a progress splendid enough to challenge even the 
most stoical to loyalty and‘labor. 

There can be no doubt that instrumental pragmatism implies 

_ anentirely new religious outlook. The traditional cult and theology 
* become meaningless. “God” and the “‘Absolute”’ pass into the 
chamber of memory, glowing symbols of a past order of reality. 
In the ages gone by, the function of religion has been to save man 
from despair as he struggles for precarious existence in a ruthless 
world. The unnamed terrors of nature, the cruelty, injustice, and 


* See New Republic, VIII, 118-19. * Philosophical Essays, pp. 125-26. 
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greed of his fellow-men, his own ignorance and failure to control 
his personal capacities—all drove him to religion and to God. 
In the midst of a world that offered him wretchedness and woe he 
learned to hope for a world where his life would be kingly, trium- 
phant, and masterful. Lacking the scientific tools to actualize his 
dream he postponed it to another life and waited for its miraculous 
advent by the power of God. Now all the functions of the ethnic 
gods are slowly passing into the hand of man. He no longer fears 
the eclipse nor cowers in dread before the evil spirits of the earth. 
After long ages of anguish he is learning to control drought and 
famine, disease and physical pain. He is mastering the oceans, 
the deserts, the land, and the air. Gradually the centuries of 
greed and tyranny and competition are giving way to the new 
day of mutual aid, democracy, and co-operation. The ages of 
savagery, both barbaric and cultured, in which poverty and 
degradation and cruel injustice broke the hearts of men, have 
reached their twilight time. The new era of democracy and 
science spells the doom of tyrants, political, economic, and religious. 
Humanity has awakened, equipped at last with weapons, to break 
the fetters of cruelty and oppression; to dispel the blight of slavery 
and the horrors of war. Man understands now that he is free; 
that vice and crime and ignorance and incompetence may be 
removed and a new social order reared upon the tortured, blood- 
stained earth. All the old terrors and tragedies of life which drove 
men through the ages to seek refuge in another world or to find 
comfort in a divine savior are to be driven out of the society of man. 
This achievement is to be man’s glory. In the words of James, 
“Evil will be overcome not by getting it aufgehoben in the Absolute 
but by dropping it out altogether, throwing it overboard and getting, 
beyond it, helping to make a universe that shall forget its very 
place and name.”’ Religion will still persist as a powerful driving 
force in life, but it will be far from the awed, quiescent, resigned, 
appealing worship of a supernatural power. It will be rather a 
practical loyalty to human ideals and values. Its cult will be the 
web of civilization, the vast, multiform organization by which 
social programs may be carried through. Its dreams of future 
glory will keep close to the bounds of scientific prediction, yet 
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the wonderful growth of scientific control leaves wide windows 
of hope open for man. It may be that the innermost secrets of life 
and of death may at last unfold before his persistent inquiry and 
unfaltering toil. 

This, or something akin to this, seems to be the religious 
implication of instrumentalism. It is not an apologia for religion; 
but with this final surrender of the ontology of Protestant orthodoxy 
the basis is laid for the religion of the new age of science and 
democracy. When Descartes and Galileo challenged the world- 
view of Catholicism in the name of the new science; when Luther 
challenged the authority of the church in the name of individual 
freedom; when Cromwell challenged the divine right of kings in 
the name of the worth of the common man, there were, on each 
occasion, multitudes who thought that the most essential things 
were being destroyed. Yet the human spirit moved onward to 
ever larger liberty and light. To give up the last shadow of 
supernaturalism, to face frankly the facts of human experience, and 
to begin seriously and scientifically to construct the kingdom of 
human brotherhood on earth may be the way that leads to our 
Renaissance of religion. One might venture that it is closely 
akin to the practical spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. And if a seer 
could lay his heart to the great heart of humanity he might discover 
that this gospel of creative idealism, of science, and of democracy 
is our deepest human need. 

It is merely commonplace to say that religion dies only when it 
is no longer needed. Only when a doctrine fails to interpret life 
is it in danger of dissolution. One is able to see in all the array of 
religions of mankind valuable instruments for the service of the life 
of their age and environment—only when the life-needs change 
are the old creeds and customs labeled “superstitions.” The 
period of the war revealed two modern tendencies, on the one hand 
a stiffening of the conservative ranks in defiant defense of the old 
orthodoxy, and on the other hand a serious search for a religion 
intimately related to modern living. We have been witnessing 
the attempt to write the meaning of democracy into the heart of 
humanity. Many stand in awe as it enters the sacred precincts 
of theology. If democracy is carried up to God, there can be no 
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blind submission of the will, no acceptance of evil as good, no 
special election to honor or to salvation or to service, no mystical, 
submissive optimism, no “feeling of absolute, unquestioning 
dependence.”” James long ago saw that if God is to be, he must 
be other than an autocrat. Long ago" Professor Moore urged as 
an implication of pragmatism that man must demand “a voice and 
a vote in the cosmic councils.” President McGiffert has recently” 
said, “Benevolent despotism becomes God no more than man.” 
It seems as though the main current of human thought and even 
of theological statement were catching up with the pioneer of 
pragmatism. If at last, in the development of the logic of evolution, 
democracy, and science, it becomes impossible to rest upon the 
bases which supported James in his approach to the great Cosmic 
Companion, and if it becomes necessary, with the instrumentalists, 
to face the loss of the warmth, consolation, and intimacy of the old 
religion, we may still remember that James said: “Whether a God 
exist or whether no God exist in yon blue heaven above us bent, 
we form at any rate an ethical republic here below. Ethics have 
as genuine a foothold in a universe where the highest consciousness 
is human as in a universe where there is a God.” If religion is, 
as it appears to have been, a “universal function of life,’’ those who 
believe in the continuity of man with the cosmic process should not 
fear the loss of any real values. There is urgent need, however, 
that the men of vision shall formulate the deep meaning of modern 
religion, find a language of appreciation of ultimate human values, 
create a new loyalty directed to human ideals, a new responsibility 
for the grandeur of the human task, a new earnestness in our 
democratic quest for human salvation. A philosophy which sees 
our achieved values as intrinsically rooted in the nature of the! 
cosmos, which ventures to believe that the cosmic and human, 
flux may be guided in the pathway of the heart’s desire, which sees 
in the intellect a wonderful instrument for projecting ideals and‘ 
controlling the environment for human service and development, 
which challenges the deeply intrenched forces of evil with an ever- 
lasting defiance, which refuses the absolutist anaesthetic and 
* In Pragmatism and Its Critics, 1910. 
*“Christianity and Democracy,” Harvard Theological Review, XII, 49. 
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laughs at the club of fatalism, which dares to hope that human 
hands and hearts shall be able to build at last the democracy of 
social righteousness, which sees the possible application of the 
method of science in establishing an international ethic—such a 
philosophy ought to give light and leadership to religion in this 
modern age. 
But the modern pragmatists maintain a mystifying silence in 
the matter of constructive religious thought. The world has a 
right to expect that the philosophy of evolution and democracy 
will speak in positive terms to our unusually perplexed and troubled 
multitudes. The feverish quest for an acceptable interpretation of 
God which has characterized the last decade makes it evident that 
the majority of contemporary religious men are unable to rest 
in an attitude of negation or agnosticism. Conscious that science 
and democracy have changed the factual world, they strive by 
compromise and concession to make the thought-forms of the old 
orthodoxy express the religious meaning of today. There is an 
uncomfortable break between religion and life. Many fear the 
uncertainty and cling more tenaciously to the dogmas of the past. 
Some turn from theoretical thinking to practical tasks; some make 
a religion of the new enthusiasm for social betterment; but the 
vast majority of men long for a new vision of reality which can 
bring again the old warmth and security to life, and until the new 
social democracy finds its religious interpretation we shall not rest. 
Men are prepared to face the loss of some of the old sanctions and 
securities, to give up much of the comfortable assurance of the past, 
but they will not rest in negations. They are too honest for 
‘“‘make-believe’’; too serious to be satisfied with less than a reli- 
gious interpretation of the universe. Rarely has an age been so 
deeply in earnest, so fired with idealism, so well equipped for 
thought and action, so conscious of social solidarity, as our age. 
May we not hope that the pragmatists, who are so well able to do 
it, will leave the beaten paths of logic and methodology and inter- 
pret for this fateful oy “the positive creed. of life mae in 
democracy and science.’ 
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I 


Our dead soldiers compel the world they saved, but have 
themselves lost, to seek the meaning of their death. Answers 
expressed in terms of their death’s accomplishment or of its revela- 
tion of human worth leave us uncomforted. Only if we can see 
in their dying an actual and permanent good for those who died 
will our hearts be appeased for the else unendurable glory of their 
sacrifice. Such an answer, if it can be won, enfolds all those at 
least who are of their spiritual kindred, affects all our other faiths 
and the whole end and art of living. 

What answer have our soldiers themselves given? What 
did death mean to them? It is the American soldier whom 
Americans question, because we understand best the language of 
his deeds; while we recognize that whatever was great in his 
answer was shared by the soldiers of our allies, whom we include 
in one impartial sorrow, reverence, and hopé. 

Death did not mean to our soldiers the vastness commensurate 
with our pride and sorrow. They regarded dying as one incident 
among the incidents of war, one duty not essentially significant 
above other duties. This is our soldiers’ doctrine of death: Death 
is one duty not essentially significant above other duties. Can a 
thought apparently so careless, of death as comparatively so slight 
a thing, disclose to the most deep and universal mourning of all time 
the assurance of an actual and permanent good for those who died 
that humanity might live ? 

The proof that this was their conviction may be gathered 
from their letters chosen at random, the testimonies of sympathetic 
observers, their general conversation and behavior; and the 
evidence holds good for all sorts and conditions, both officers and 
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men. To them death was all in the day’s work. Reveille, inspec- 
tion, drill, recreation, march, attack; sleet and sunshine, hunger 
and rations, filth and bath; shells, gas, nests of machine guns, 
games behind the lines; work of every kind, fighting under every 
test of endurance, resourcefulness, and daring; lying out wounded, 
going West—there appeared to them no radical distinction in any 
one part of their service above any other part. Officers to be 
obeyed, Fritzies to be beaten, nurses and Salvation Army lasses to 
thank God for, peasants and children to be tended; trench, open 
fighting, hospital, rest-camp, grave—everything was according to 
orders, everything was in the day’s work, one undiscriminated 
duty in all that was to be done or endured. 

It was not that they regarded death lightly: they took none 
of their intense experiences lightly. Least of all when they made 
a jest of them. Men must jest at that which cannot be borne 
without jesting. The faces restored to us are traced with most 
unyouthful lines; their eyes have seen that which no vision should 
be compelled to suffer. In their merging of dying with other 
things to be overcome there is no bravado, indifference, suppres- 
sion of any essential of manhood. 

When we speak of their indiscriminate regard for duty, dying 
or other, we are not to think of their doing what they had to do 
because of abstract principle. Duty was to them the present act 
that was due. Any consideration beyond this their directness 
laughed to scorn, as when the army’s amateur preachers exhorted 
them to be mindful of principle. The deed that was then to be 
done they needed not to remove into any general category, from 
which to derive back a sense of obligation. The morality is as 
weak as the philosophy is shallow which separates the inspiring 
sanctity of any deed from the deed itself into something tran- 
scendent of the very deed, whether the transcendency be called 
duty, God, Christ, or whatever. If these, duty, God, Christ, 
are not concrete in the deed they exist not anywhere. It is in 
this vital sense of duty that our boys regarded death as not essen- 
tially significant above other duties. 
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II 


Their doctrine is not ours. If it were, all our thought con- 
cerning them would have been revolutionized. Then our mourn- 
ing, while it might not be less, would have a different quality. It 
is their death which occupies us, overwhelms us as different from 
all else, threatening sometimes to obliterate all else. Their attitude 
almost affronts our love. So irreparable a disaster to us is the 
loss of them that we feel they wronged us not to take the loss more 
heavily, as if they flung upon us the burden. Did it mean no more 
to them to leave us, when it cost us the light out of the sky ? 

When such stress of grief, wearing itself out for a while, passes 
into the nervous fret that our dead were not in all respects as we 
would have wished them to be, we are tempted to resent the 
absence in them of sensibilities which we had attributed to the 
soldier fighting and dying in a great cause. Our own sentiments 
are wounded by their mere tolerance of the elegiac poetry and 
music that bring swift tears to our civilian eyes. They preferred 
“Over There.”” We may allege their reflective poets, like Seeger. 
But the genius of these men won few responses from our soldiers. 
Such aesthetic failing is relieved by their indifference or mirth over 
sentimental tributes to their devotion. There was little of that 
romanticism which, envisaging the last great enemy in his terror 
and majesty, exultantly greets him as a friend. Nor did there 
often appear the debonair behavior in death’s presence as of the 
young Parisian warriors of Les Misérables. The survivors may 
become gradually affected by our feelings toward the fallen, just 
as an audience of Grand Army veterans sometimes weeps when 
the orator of Memorial Day mourns unto them. But in their 
lodge meeting afterward they revert to their accustomed soldierly 
attitude, which is that of our boys who return from the front, 
or remain forever there. 

It was not—may it be said again—that these young men were 
hardened against death. Their hearty comradery was not indiffer- 
ent to it when their mates fell beside them. Of all men they seemed 
huinan, sanely sensitive, as they exulted over letters from home 
and sweethearts, fed little children, warmed the terror out of them, 
and taught them how to play again. They were not insensible 
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to the essential goodness of life, to the German bestiality they 
fought down, to the universe of suffering they redeemed, to the 
grief of home folks learning that it had been our last look of them 
when we saw them march away. They did not try to put out of 
mind the threat that ever companioned them. The arithmetically 
gifted calculated the chances of survival, more or less favorable 
according to the situation, and imparted the results of their science 
to those less accomplished. But every quality of theirs is so 
subordinate to their undiscriminating soldierly duty, which refuses 
to consider dying as essentially significant above other duties, 
that our sentiments seem alien to them, fail to get the range of 
them. The feelings implicit in their doctrine of death are so differ- 
ent from what was expected by those who never waited for the 
poison gas sweeping down the east wind, nor in the training-camp 
made body and soul athletic for hard-won victory. 

Their doctrine offends our religious doctrine—rather, our 
religious sentiment. At most times indeed we were accustomed 
to put death out of mind and to attend exclusively to this world’s 
business and pleasure, but when we had occasion to think of it we 
required of ourselves a fitting solemnity. But their religious 
advisers testify, with varied feelings, to the general absence in our 
soldiers of any emphasis at least upon the customary religious 
thoughts connected with dissolution. The Catholic soldiers 
accepted as a matter of course the dogmas of the church on this 
subject as on all others, but their wise chaplains, trained really to 
know real men, gave little instruction in this tenet. Of the other 
soldiers, mostly unchurchly, few argued that death ends all. If 
an exhorter should intimate the possibility of any dead comrade 
going to Hell, this was insult irretrievable, blasphemy that has 
never forgiveness. That such a thought insulted and blasphemed 
God was not the cause of their indignation. This is something 
different from a religious conception as commonly understood. 
Not from sources so various and vague came the power of their 
ultimate devotion. They did not dwell upon the celestial glory 
appropriate to the supreme courage and the final sacrifice. 


For what is death, my friends, that I should fear it! 
To die? Why, ’tis to triumph, ’tis to join— 
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Such lines sound incongruous applied to them. It is the lack of 
what seems to us the religious consciousness which perplexes us 
most in those whom we long to reverence according to the measure 
of our grateful love. We try to attribute to them our own attempts 
at faith, which must be, one would infer, deepened and intensified 
in them by the terrific facts they faced, faith in God and immortality, 
and all the transcendencies by which we supposed the greatest 
things must be won. 

And yet may it not be possible that their seeming unfaith is 
faith different but far from inferior to that which we consider 
desirable? These common men, with common men’s standards 
uncommonly disciplined and energized—have they perhaps been 
lifted into moral imperatives which make them our guides in the 
deep things of the soul? Is our soldiers’ doctrine, of death con- 
ceived as one duty not essentially significant above other duties, 
a clearer unfolding of that which is implicit in death ? 


III 


Our soldiers’ doctrine, like every other, must be understood 
genetically. Its immediate origin is the military discipline of 
the Allied armies. For it is military discipline that makes soldiers, 


and these men became completely soldiers. Though the sources 
of this their faith are traceable to the genius of free people, con- 
sciousness of participation in the cause of world-wide liberty, 
indignation against crimes whose forms were learned from the 
crassest savagery and whose spirit is of a degeneracy unprecedented, 
and to reverent compassion for those whose sufferings, estimated 
by the moral worth of the sufferers, were from outrages unparal- 
leled, yet all these forces were made consummately practical in 
the military discipline which directly formed our soldiers both in 
action and in conviction. 

This discipline, thus realized, makes everything required of 
the soldier a duty absolute, a categorical imperative, from cleaning 
up camp to cleaning up a world, from the first “Fall in!” to the 
last “Let’s go!” All sorts of men came into the training-camp, 
the clean and the polluted, the unregulated and the self-controlled, 
yet with a general readiness to do what might be required of them. 
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Military discipline laid its hand upon them all, in every moment of 
their service, their leaves of absence not excepted. If the soldier 
will give himself up to the molding of this all-pervasive law, well. 
If he will not, compulsion is instant and severe. But never did 
compulsion, even in its severest and rarest forms, in cases when 
our army’s principle of discipline ceased to apply to the offender 
in order that it might apply to the rest, stop short of its purpose 
to make the hearts of our soldiers one with inviolable law. This 
discipline is very jealous of any motive not implicit in itself. 
Officers did not preach it: that would be to deny it. It wisely 
excluded from the camp all professional preachers of every creed 
who had not been trained in its strictness. Unwise, as the event 
has proved, was the admittance of amateur exhorters. ‘What 
is the sense,” remonstrated a Christian officer, “‘of talking all 
sorts of Christian motives to these men to persuade them to do 
what military discipline requires them to do!’ Here was no 
disparagement of Christian motives, but the recognition of them in 
their effective unity. He spoke the sentiment of his men. It was 
not that the conventional moral and religious appeals were too 
high for their comprehension; they went wide of our soldiers’ 
position. It was the military discipline, with no adventitious aid, 
which held them and led them till a soldier’s duty became incarnate 
in them. His duty, kneaded into him till it was he! Nothing 
less than that in the first eccentric wanderings of the awkward 
squad; nothing higher than that along blind paths of death 
through Argonne Forest to November 11 at Sedan. 

The distinction between this principle of military discipline 
and that of Germany is none the less important for not being 
obvious. In both, the purpose of army training is “to win battles.” 
In both, absolute and instant obedience as a second nature is 
demanded, with heavy penalties inflicted upon any approach to 
insubordination, even “to reason why.” Yet there are indications, 
on the surface, of a fundamental difference. One of these is the 
initial superiority of the German army as a fighting machine. 
There was an automatic carrying out of orders, invaluable when it 
does not destroy other soldierly qualities. There was again the 
attitude of German officers toward their men, not different indeed 
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in demanding and enforcing obedience, but in the superman 
assumption, which excluded the mutual sense of equality of duty 
in him who commanded and in him who obeyed. There was also the 
difference which has been most remarked, the successful effort in 
our army for individual intelligence of response and initiative, 
“the instinctive calling into play of all the faculties upon command.” 
“Superiors will direct their subordinates what to do, not how to do 
it.”” These chief differences, of free though no less obedient action 
as against mechanical action, of the consciousness of moral unity 
in officers and men as against the relation of master and slave, and 
of the development of the whole efficient manhood as against its 
suppression, point to the fundamental distinction, of free moral 
obedience which is duty, in the one case, and of servitude and 
compulsion in the other. It is a question, not of the comparative 
amount of courage, but of its moral quality, in which indeed 
practical effectiveness is at length seen to be involved. The 
higher soldierliness is by no means denied to all German soldiers: 
there are souls that keep essential moral freedom under any external 
servitude. But we have only to try to transfer in fancy our 
soldiers to the German ranks, to perceive the essential disparity 
between our enemies and those who, enlisting freely or as members 
of a nation that enlisted freely, found in the service nothing that 
did not lead them on to free manhood fulfilled in duty. 


IV 


Thus did our boys learn that duty is greater than dying, and 
that, if dying is required, it is the duty that gives worth to death. 
This recognition of what our soldiers became removes the tempta- 
tion of excessive, indiscriminate, or sentimental praise. They 
were young men with all the frailties of ordinary young manhood, 
who had sinned as young men sin, many of them grossly and 
frequently. They were exposed in camp to contaminations which 
no military discipline could extirpate. They were flung into a 
strife whose immediate object, however holy the ultimate purpose, 
was to kill. Let all such allegations be admitted, even with the 
addition of ignorant or malicious charges unproved or even dis- 
proved; none the less there had been implanted in them by the 
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military discipline of the higher type the supremacy of duty as 
making even the suffering of death its incident, and just that 
duty became their directive purpose, their essential being. A 
recreant few were among them but not of them. The delinquents 
indicate by their moral separateness that the attainment of the 
vast majority was the free choice of self-determining man.. In 
the almost integral ranks some gained more slowly than the rest 
the comprehension of the requirement. Some of these were in 
subsidiary work, some were conscripted late in the war, but the 
backward ones were on their way. Some erred more, some less, 
from standards to which they continually returned. Devotion 
to a soldier’s duty, in this case man’s highest obligation, affected 
in different degrees the speech and action, the feeling and thought, 
which did not belong directly to their duties as soldiers; but the 
permeating power of that devotion is revealed, among other 
instances, by their rare magnanimity to the conquered enemy 
and by their gentleness to those whom he had outraged. All the 
failings, frankly acknowledged, throw into relief the essential 
attainment. We rightly attribute to one making the supreme 
sacrifice that which he proves himself to be in the most searching 
test, though his essential character surges up from unsuspected 
depths. But in our soldiers we have more than that: not a momen- 
tary moral ecstasy, but a full-formed, abiding quality, evidenced 
in their entire service of living and dying. 

Many of our soldiers will not continue to be in peace altogether 
what they were in war, unless the ethical history of mankind shall 
attain a new stage more suddenly than we can hope. There will 
be reactions, many of them temporary, some permanent, from a 
moral overstrain, excitements of the lower nature will often be 
substituted for the stress of war, and from these reactions 
our soldiers will be judged by critics superficial, cynical, and 
pharisaical. They exchange a society permeated at every moment 
by duty, for one which has discovered no sufficient moral discipline. 
Their duty had a social object, humanity, concretely served; 
they return to an environment where individualism is prevalent, 
where success is still to the multitude the outstripping of one’s 
fellows, happiness the gratification of self-regarding desires, 
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industry a blind struggle Boars economic democracy by undemo- 
cratic ways and motives, and religion the saving of one’s own soul. 
In so sudden a transition character may be impaired before the 
adjustment is completed. Demoralizing disappointment awaits 
many. in the closing or checking of civilian careers which had been 
successfully begun, in the loss of former industrial opportunities, 
often usurped by the less worthy. The wounded, the exhausted, 
the physical wrecks of men, will be tried by fearful tests of soul. 
The returning soldiers will feel resentments, some just, some not 
entirely justified, against their country’s insufficient gratitude or its 
misdirected efforts to meet the economic difficulties involved. 
Sentimental laudation will be followed by neglect, excitement 
over their return by popular absorption in the next excitement. 
It will be a long and pregnant story of solicitations to an unform- 
ing of their soldierliness. Yet though in many cases the strength 
may be unflexed which made them truest of true soldiers, multi- 
tudes will remain in their deepest life that which they proved 
themselves to be, not at one moment only but through interminable 
endurances, not in a single act but in the consistent course of the 
duty that gives value to the final deed. Our hope for an environ- 
ment of adequate social discipline, for a constructively revolution- 
ized industrialism, for religion that returns at last to Jesus’ 
sacrificial gospel, rests largely upon the inalienable quality wrought 
out in our soldiers. This hope is reinforced by those historic 
effects, clearly traceable from Marathon down, which other enno- 
bling wars have impressed upon the soldiers engaged in them, and 
upon the nations into which their heroes infused the power of 
their own devotion. 

When we ask, To what or to whom was the duty paid? we 
seem to encounter limitations of our praise. Duties, to cite the 
traditional classification, are divided into those owed to ourselves, 
those owed to our fellow-men, and those owed to God. Of the 
first and third of these compartments our soldiers had little recogni- 
tion, unless indeed they force us to new meanings of both terms. 
In regard to the first, it is one of the most significant facts of the 
Great War that individual appeals fell on stony ground. Exhorta- 
tions to chastity and sobriety as duties owed to self-respect were 
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notoriously repudiated by the cle iving multitude of men 
ever assembled. The same duties laid down by officers as necessary 
to army discipline and efficiency were respectfully received and 
loyally obeyed. The individual as such was not an object of 
moral interest. Even greater impatience was manifested toward 
self-regarding motives of conduct, such as Heaven, or the advantages 
and satisfactions of a righteous life. These men had been plunged 
into a social unity and effort where the individual is nothing, save 
as by losing himself he finds himself in the humanity he lives for 
and dies for, humanity not conceived as mass or abstraction, but 
as fellow-men in whom each man suffers and rejoices and overcomes. 
Therefore this apparent limitation in the objects of duty is the 
removal of a limitation. It is the formation of the social man, in 
whom all the universal elements of ethical personality rise into 
new significance and power. 

Of duties owed to God they seemed to take little thought. 
Admonitions to “get right with God,” to “give their hearts to 
Christ and follow Him,” were for the most part met with indiffer- 
ence or ridicule from men whose lives were given to the supreme 
right, and whose faces were set steadfastly toward Calvary. Ex- 
hortations to an emotionally mystical religious experience, labeled 
conversion, incited rather than repressed the flagrant profanity of 
camp and battle. Apologies may be indulgently offered for 
profanity in a life of such stress and strangeness that ordinary 
speech is not sufficient to express it, and it is almost compelled to 
borrow from the highest realms of reverence and the lowest depths 
of infamy. War cannot be expected to refine the speech of those 
accustomed to curse in civil life. But apologies for what we 
indeed deplore become less urgent when we reflect that the God 
they swore by is not the Supremacy they served. . The divine 
names connoted to them the tradition of a being who is apart from 
that to which they gave their lives. They never cursed in the 
name of flag or country or their great cause. It is a question too 
extensive for the limits of this discussion, whether religion must 
not seek God, no longer where our traditions have sought him, but 
where these soldiers found him—whether the all-inclusive object of 
their undifferentiated duty is not God as the supreme cause we 
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fight for, infinite and et , in immanent leadership, in consum- 
mate sacrifice unfolding into perfect victory. 

In this socializing experience duties owed to self and duties 
owed to God were thus lost and found again in duties owed to one’s 
fellow-men. This disciplinary process was as concrete as implicitly 
universal. They were initiated into the squad, that innermost 
circle of the great fraternity, that eightfold expansion and con- 
centration of personality. The squad was in and for the company, 
in which the discipline of obedience was incarnated. The company 
was for the regiment, the preciousness of whose honor obliterated 
the preciousness of individual life. The regiment was for the 
larger unifications, of the division, of the army, of enlisted country, 
of the armed international alliance, of sufferers to be set at liberty, 
of the endangered world to be redeemed, of the great cause which 
is our soldier’s deity, than whom there is no God higher and holier, 
whose outpourings of power sweep back through all those organized 
self-renunciations, even to the simplest and intensest of them. 
This process and attainment needed not to be formulated: it was 
felt. It needed not to be clearly felt: it was lived. 

But there must be a deeper reason for what our soldiers were, 
beneath that of a military discipline necessarily similar to the 
German in form and immediate purpose, but, as we have seen, 
alien in fundamental principle. Though men are not to be judged 
in the mass, yet judgment upon men individually must be completed 
by estitnating them in and by their organizations. This estimate 
applies to nations, thence to their armies, enabling us rightly to 
evaluate both our own soldiers and those of our allies, and their 
spirit of undifferentiated duty in all that they had to do. 

A great Belgian author has recently emphasized the distinction 
between the spirit of a nation and the characters of the individual 
members of that nation, fraternally instancing the immaculate 
glory of the soul of France in distinction from whatever frailty 
and incompleteness are humanly inevitable to her citizens. But 
may it not be questioned with all deference whether this noble 
view does not contain an element too mystical or conceptual ? 
Where shall the soul of France be sought except in the citizens of 
France, who together are France, not indeed as isolated units to be 
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summarized, but as interblending MMonalities? The French 
tradition and ideal have their existence in her citizens. Each soul 
in France forms itself from other sources of growing personality, 
and each imparts itself to others, toward the continuous formation 
of France and humanity, of France first, thence of her allies. The 
glorious soul of France is formed in and from concrete persons so 
possessed by the same moral purpose that this possession has become 
the essential of them, mighty to subdue the remainders of the baser 
nature, and they infuse this essential character into their fellows, 
till the nation as a spiritual completeness of united persons is 
permeated with it, and it becomes national that it may become 
universal. What is true of France is true of those nations which are, 
we rightly say, one with her in heart and soul. 

Now in an army, national or of nations allied in a great cause, 
the process works most freely and completely. For an army 
must be made a unity by military discipline, and the quality of that 
discipline is determined by what the nation demands. We are 
therefore justified in a profound reverence for the individual soldiers 
generally of our army and our allies. Whatever in them remains 
unsubdued to the pervasive finer quality, yet that high thing has 
become in concrete reality their essential character. 

But is there anything in their moral attainment which makes 
them ethical supermen? Would not men generally, if exposed to 
the forces which molded these soldiers, have done precisely what 
they did, and in their spirit? When we trace to its origin their 
doctrine of death as loyalty to the all-embracing duty that ennobles 
death as it glorifies all else they did and suffered, and find that it is 
the effect of a military discipline that springs from the spirit of an 
illumined nation, we feel ourselves in the presence of a power that 
is mighty to subdue all men unto itself. Our soldiers insist that 
there is not in any part of their service anything unexpected or 
exceptional, anything above the reach of other men. “Of course 
I done it,’’ a soldier remonstrates against his praise; ‘who wouldn’t 
’a’ done it?” Certainly that which is most deeply universal in 
humanity has realized itself in them. They are what all men are 
meant tobe. They are what all men who have not sold their human 
birthright are implicitly. Their claim to possess and fulfil the 
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universal human is their right to the deepest, highest praise, 
which they demand in proud self-abnegation, knowing themselves 
wronged and humanity, which is their essential being, wronged 
if just this praise is denied or obscured. This universal hurhan 
worth which they fulfilled brings them closest to us, as they arouse 
in us our lowliest, manliest response to that which is most simply 
human. There is nothing too great to be expected of common 
manhood. 

Duty is often regarded as a relatively inferior moral conception, 
though not so regarded by plain men, to whom it connotes the 
highest things. But the greatness of the conception depends upon 
the greatness of that to which the duty responds and the spiritual 
wealth which the duty brings to the performance of its task. When 
rendered to the great cause of humanity and God it is filled with 
the supreme purpose, embraces all spiritual ends, and reveals itself 
as perfect freedom. Yet at its height of heights it is safeguarded 
against sentimentalism, assumption of superiority, introspective 
self-satisfaction. In Gethsemane, on the cross, the devotion of the 
holiest to the holiest is still the humble dutifulness of doing the 
Father’s will. 


Vv 


Our soldiers’ doctrine of death is that death is a duty not essen- 
tially significant above other duties. When this view has been 
contrasted with conventional sentiments, its genesis and develop- 
ment traced, its moral value estimated, and its spiritual significance 
recognized, then the question comes back upon us with increased 
intensity: Does anything in this conviction disclose to the most 
deep and universal mourning of all time the assurance of an actual 
and permanent good for those who died that humanity might live ? 
The problem of the future life has immensity when asked concerning 
any man. When urged in behalf of one who is loved, its poignancy 
obliterates every other question. When the beloved life that has 
gone rejoiced with youth’s vitality in the universe which the mortal 
senses know, there is indignant remonstrance against the whole 
visible and tangible universe which excludes from itself the possi- 
bility of a future life dissevered from the senses. Pile upon these 
heights the immeasurable gratitude for that which these deaths have 
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brought us, and multiply the immensity, the poignancy, the 
remonstrance, the baffled gratitude, by the millions upon millions 
of our dead, and did ever such agonizing importunity knock at the 
unreverberating portals of the hereafter ? 

What material for an answer is offered by our soldiers’ doctrine 
of death? ‘Their conviction that death is a duty not significant 
above other duties makes death incidental to life when life is the 
performance of duty, and nothing less than that is worthy the name 
of life. Thus they stand opposed to the two doctrines of death 
that have mainly expressed, or at least formulated, the general 
expectation of mankind. One of these is that death is finality. 
“There is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave whither thou goest.”” The other, so far as it is a hope and 
not a dread, is that death is a transfer into the traditional Heaven 
of reward, where faith is exchanged for sight, conflict for victory, 
effort for rest, sacrifice for an unsacrificial blessedness eternal. 
Many orthodox hymns may be quoted as the statement of this 
doctrine. The worth of these two doctrines consists largely in the 
repugnance which each holds against the other, the ground of which 
in either case is the dim consciousness of a faith denied by each 
equally. Each involves failure to estimate life’s supreme quality. 

The chief goods of the brighter of these two expectations are not 
faith, conflict, effort, sacrifice, but their opposites conceived as 
rewards for the ennoblements of life which are at length to be laid 
aside. Holiness and love are indeed promised, but as gifts conferred, 
and thus devoid of character achieved and maintained. Though 
there is often mingled with this hope, consciously or unconsciously, 
the different conviction which makes death incidental to uncon- 
querable life, yet the two faiths are essentially separate, and one 
of our most important tasks is to keep the higher uncontaminate 
from the lower. Also the higher faith includes participation in the 
divine blessedness and demands the perfecting of all things, but 
from a different basis of affirmation and in an opposed conception. 
Even when the traditional hope emphasizes the vision and worship 
of God, vision and worship are separated from a service whose 
essential is sacrifice to the uttermost—separate, that is, from the 
very essential of the moral and spiritual life taught by Jesus. The 
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religion of Jesus, in this hope, ceases at the gate of Heaven. The 
Crucified becomes our leader into the opposite of that which we 
love him for, and of that which we trust him to enable us to achieve 
in our innermost life, for which there would remain “no work nor 
device nor knowledge nor wisdom”’ in the Heaven whither thou 
goest. 

This hope of Heaven is based upon our fond desires. We 
long for that which we never attain in this world, or attaining lose, 
and so we dream of fruitions of hope under fairer skies. We long 
for surcease of pain, sorrow, disappointment, and, having to endure 
them while life lasts, we are comforted by the thought that at 
death the burdens shall be rolled away. Above all, our weariness 
longs for rest. Disillusion conceiving a remoter hope belongs to a 
small and ignoble part of life and is alien to life’s manlier joys and 
victories. Its foundation is as insecure as all longings for happiness 
prove themselves to be. Even if we base this faith upon a good 
God whose pity will offer us relief at last, such a faith in God, which 
is common, is itself founded upon the same ungratified desires. 
It is significant that this faith lapses easily into its apparent con- 
tradiction, the expectation of the finality of death. For we cannot 
really gain assurance that what we vainly long for here shall be 
given us elsewhere, still less that the gift can afford us satisfaction, 
or be therefore aught else than an eternal burden intolerable. 
Our expectation is beset with fears on either hand, fears that it 
may be false and fears lest it may be true. Therefore the hope 
tends to contract itself into the longing of our weariness for nothing 
else than rest, which any consciousness would render incomplete. 
To some hearers the soul-shattering pathos of the Manzoni Requiem 
sings at its “dying fall” not hope but renunciation, as its “ Requies 
Eterna” sinks our beloved into oblivion. 

The rejection of this hope on ethical and spiritual grounds is not 
inconsistent with sympathy for it as the dream of the oppressed, 
as it was the consolation of America’s negro slaves, whose spiritual 
songs are full of it. One cannot refuse the relief of opium to 
intolerable pain, though the medicine has no curative value and 
is pernicious save for exceptional need; nor does the failure of a 
positive moral and spiritual worth in the traditional expectation 
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deny a comparative moral value. It is better to dream of such a 
Heaven than to sink into sensuality, the alternate recourse for a 
life of sordid helplessness, though frequently both reliefs are used 
by the same pitiful person. Yet even so, to recognize something 
above the sensual may be the first step toward the spiritual. This 
hope of Heaven is at any rate a hope, and hope is better than 
despair or insensibility. ‘And if we hope for that which we see 
not, then do we with patience wait for it,” and patience is the 
inalienable virtue of the helpless. The conditions prescribed for 
the realization of this hope are partly ethical, though generally 
accompanied by the superstitions and moral deadenings imposed 
by an ecclesiasticism whose most potent weapon is this very hope 
of Heaven, with its obverse, the dread of Hell; yet the ethical 
conditions are impaired by the unethical aim and nature of external 
reward. It would be a desperate world if the great host of the 
very poor, the war-stricken, the outraged, were limited to this 
hope. 

But even the halting apologies for the traditional view of the 
hereafter fall away whenever a man has a real life to live in the 
world and in the development of his own soul and the soul of 
humanity. Then it is no longer possible to wait for a Heaven 
that is to be given, in a waiting which accomplishes nothing for the 
improvement of the conditions of life nor for the development of 
life itself, one’s own life in and for humanity’s life. The faith 
based upon fond longings is recognized by soldierly men and women 
as hostile to progress, ineffective against evil. It is no ground of 
censure that popular movements for social reforms, whatever their 
other excellencies or defects, often repudiate this hope of Heaven 
and the God of this hope, as opposed to that which is right and 
useful in their cause; and there is no reason for censure that a 
religion with the same traditions found little access to our soldiers 
fighting and dying in a great cause, nor to men who possess their 
spirit. If the hope is still held traditionally, as a creed, it is yet 
distinct from manhood, and its falling away is so inevitable as to 
be often unconscious. : 

Our soldiers’ doctrine of death may be seen to be equally opposed 
to the acceptance of death as a finality. Whether they expected 
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immortality is not the question; we have not undertaken to 
discover their conceptions of the hereafter. The contention is 
simply that the acceptance of death as a duty not essentially 
different from other duties will be found to be vitally opposed to 
the view that death ends all. 

The denial of a future life has various causes. It may be the 
conclusion to which many intellectual men felt themselves forced— 
that the relation of the physical and the mental, roughly termed 
- body and soul, is such that the dissolution of the former marks 
the cessation of the latter. Yet even when the case seemed most 
desperate for soul, the terrific facts could not quite pronounce our 
doom. For they encountered even then the possibility of a miracle 
of re-creation in a realm beyond the world of science, which ex- 
cludes such possibility only from itself. But we are not now 
driven from the face of investigation and thought into the merely 
possible inconceivable. Recent closer examination of facts and 
deeper estimates of them leave the question open. There is no 
fact known to us which closes the discussion, and, as a study of our 
soldiers’ faith will make clear, there can be none. 

The denial of immortality may have grounds debased or ex- 
cellent. The brute knows nothing above the brutal. And though 
the brute may speak with man’s voice and think with man’s mind, 
and though he imagines his brutish gratifications extended through 
eternity, yet his implicit consciousness is that the end of the 
material is‘ the end of all. No answer is due him, whether he 
blazons abroad or dissembles his blasphemy of the human soul, 
except the opposition of men who by doing their duty even unto 
death have silenced such blasphemies forever. 

But the denial has often nobler motives. It is frequently the 
rejection of an immortality founded upon mere hope and longing 
because these expectations have no basis of assurance, and also 
because they are morally unworthy and distract from or deny the 
ethical tasks of present living. In a justified repulsion from the 
traditional hope of Heaven, in the disclaiming of reward for toil and 
sacrifice when the reward both as reward and in its contents offers 
something infinitely below the intrinsic worth of toil and sacrifice, 
a rapidly increasing army of servants of humanity live without 
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hope, that they may the more earnestly live with God in the world. 
This denial of the traditional hope is often held not positively but 
agnostically, and in multitudinous instances more is the working 
creed of those who are absorbed in the present world of present 
service without concern for what may be beyond. In them is the 
destruction of the ancient longing for a life deprived of life’s 
manlier elements. In them is largely the power of the affirmation 
wrought by our soldiers’ deeds. For those who have given them- 
selves to sacrificial service hold implicitly two great faiths in one: 
the first, that their life is in its nature above material things, and 
the second, that the ends of their toil and conflict have permanent 
significance. 

The finality of death is the denial of all that such men hold dear, 
when they reach the complete estimate of achieving, self-sacrificing 
life. ‘There is indeed a greatness of soul in working without hope 
- of reward here or hereafter. But when this self-abnegation is seen 
to annihilate the very magnanimity that originated it—for when 
life is gone then its quality is gone—a personal hope appears which 
is directed to nothing else than the continuance of the devoted life. 
This moral demand grows clearer when one thinks of other men, 
for then any admixture of self-centered desire obscuring the sacri- 
ficial nature of the immortal life that unselfish service demands is 
removed. It is all but impossible to think that everything attained 
by our soldiers’ devotion must forever be to them as if it had never 
been. They would indeed have advanced none the less steadily, 
though into nothingness, from the same motive which impelled the 
fulfilment of every other obligation, for they had been disciplined 
to do every duty without regard to consequences. And this incon- 
siderateness of what might be beyond death increases the difficulty 
of supposing that the universe is false to them, the true. And yet 
any one of them might say, “Let me perish if only that which I died 
for continues to bless other men; let me die utterly that the world 
may live.”’ But those they served unto the uttermost are included 
in their fate. Though the redemption which our soldiers wrought 
should for ages bring forth and expand every mortal good even 
beyond the dreams of the Prometheus Unbound, yet these countless 
billions of happy men would drop into nothingness, until finally 
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throughout the lifeless earth and under the extinguished sky all the 
fruits of the ages grown upon our soldiers’ graves would be as if 
they had never been. Whether a universe external to men’s best 
selves, or a God separate from men’s sacrificial service, would 
accept our remonstrance to such an annihilation of men’s devotion, 
supposing such a universe or such a God to exist, is not at this point 
the question. The assertion is simply that men to whom death 
is one duty not essentially distinguished from other duties have 
that in them which denies that death is finality. 

Our soldiers’ formulation of the faith which was their life is of 
little concern. Their possession of the life to which death is but 
an incident reinforces, by all they were and all they did and all they 
gave, that vital faith in the hereafter which is alone possible to 
devotion becoming conscious of its own nature. 

This life is rightly called the life of the spirit. The phrase 
suggests an infinite universe distinct in its nature, though capable 
of subduing to itself all that which manifests itself to sense and 
which mind may re-create from sense, as the immeasurable spaces 
and the innumerable stars and all that these contain. The spirit- 
ual universe calls us to an inexhaustible exploration of its nature 
and to searching distinctions of itself from all that which it is not, 
and to the relations by which it is to make the other its instrument. 
Yet it is present and possessed whenever an element of life declares 
itself as underived from anything in that other. Such a possession 
is in even the simplest duty. Whoever gains duty by unqualified 
obedience to it, whoever accepts the unconditioned “ought” of any 
demand, has entered that spiritual universe to which “the heavens 
are a tent to dwell in.”” To him who lives this life, though in the 
slightest and faintest beginnings, which yet impart the infinite, 
death is incidental. For no material process can check that which 
is unconditioned by it, nor affect more than the outward mani- 
festations of that which is of a different nature. This life is eternal 
by its very being. Itself and its eternity cannot indeed be demon- 
strated by anything lower than itself, would be disproved if it could 
be. It therefore accepts the title of life of faith, for faith is its 
essential—faith in its own implicit nature, faith in the infinite and 
eternal immanent in it, wherein it lives and moves and has its being. 
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Its ongoings can never forsake its inalienable elements of faith, 
effort, devotion, sacrifice. Denying death as finality, it equally 
denies that dream of the hereafter which is based upon ungratified 
longings and disillusioned hopes. It is this life whose appeal is 
reinforced by all that our soldiers were and did and gave, in their 
conviction that dying is one duty not essentially significant above 
other duties, that death is an incident in the life of duty. To our 
appreciation of this life they have also contributed two elements, 
‘ essential but hitherto obscured. 

Our soldiers have brought the life of the spirit, with eternity 
in its heart, within the reach of common men and common hours. 
This life has been too much associated with exceptional souls and 
exceptional experiences. It suggests vision, mysticism, ecstasy, 
raptures of prayer; the Buddhas attaining Nirvana; Plato “using 
the beauties of earth as steps along which he mounts to that 
other beauty, absolute, separate, simple, and everlasting,” with 
which are identified the true and the good; Plotinus’ ecstasy, 
violently grasping integration with the Infinite; raptures of the 
ages of faith; spiritualized romanticism piercing through the forms 
of things to the invisible; Paul caught up into Paradise; the five 
hundred brethren kneeling before the heavenly glory of their risen 
Master; the early church waiting for the coming of God’s Son from 
Heaven, where their citizenship is, and their hidden life, dead to the 
world. Spiritual life, founded upon such models, requires tempera- 
mental gifts, allotted to the few, and obliterated, except to the elect 
among these few, by the incessant demands of physical existence. 
This spirituality is the privilege of an aristocracy. Or the spiritual 
may be sought in sublime heroisms, martyrdoms of every world- 
conquering faith, up to the prayer of Gethsemane and the trium- 
phant agony of thecross. Opportunity for these heroic spiritualities 
is not granted to most men.. 

Our soldiers’ conviction that death is a duty not essentially 
different from other duties emphasizes the spirituality universally 
attainable. For duty is, as we have reflected, one essential element 
at least of the spiritual universe as distinguished from the lower 
order, and one which is unconditioned and unchecked by that lower. 
They so recognized the supernal power of duty that even the utmost 
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heroism and devotion has its worth to them only in its identification 
with the commonest tasks of the soldier’s life. And these tasks are 
one with all common tasks, for the same duty in all makes 
them all one. Duty was conceived by them more vitally and 
therefore more spiritually than by the world’s great teacher Kant, 
evangelist of the moral law. Enfranchising it from the categorical 
abstractness and conceptualism by which he was limited, they made 
it purposeful in its attainment of supreme ends for humanity, and 
therefore a life of faith in God’s great cause in which He energizes. 
They revealed its spiritual almightiness against the centralized 
powers of Hell. And this spirituality they made appealing to all 
men by its compassionate ministries to the broken-hearted and by 
the beauty of their devoted youth. Subordinating to duty their 
last full measure of devotion, they made its least instance in human 
life glorious with the glory of their final overcoming of the world. 
By making death an incident of duty’s sacrificial life they have 
revealed to every man who does a plain man’s duty the fulness of 
the spirit, the certainty of the eternal. For common men feel that 
they have not the gifts, the culture, or the opportunities for the 
spiritual life whose usual offer so bewilders them. The answer 
which every minister of the spiritual life hears repeatedly from 
plain men is this: “We just do the best we can,”’ or “‘the best we 
knew.” How often have we seen them turning unresponsively 
from the message tinged with churchly mysticism and, following 
them to their tasks, have found our assumptions of spirituality 
put to shame by a plain man’s duty plainly done. The complete- 
ness and the commonness of duty, which in every doing of it is 
not essentially different from a soldier’s dying that men might live, 
not essentially different from Jesus’ dying that men might live, 
this is our soldiers’ evangel, this is the offer of faith, spirituality, 
eternity, for every task, to every man. 

Here is the assurance of hope for the brotherhood of sorrow, 
so multiplied by terrible initiations in these incredible years. 
Not to sink under pain and wrong, consoling ourselves with a 
passive longing, but to conquer in our own souls and to do our 
utmost to subdue conditions to the soul’s demand—this life of duty 
achieves duty’s inalienable and immortal possession. 
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This soldierly evangel both criticizes and appreciates the 
spirituality of exceptional men and exceptional hours. Such expe- 
riences may be nothing more than hypnotisms, auto-suggestions, 
nervous overstrains, flights of fancy, self-delusions. Or they 
may be the concentration of a devoted life upon its center, 
its source of power. “By their fruits ye shall know them,” by 
their reinforcements or depletions of moral strength in the daily 
conflict and service, where their quality is both tested and realized, 
whether or not they are fountainheads of power to irrigate our 
fields of toil. Or if the spiritual is sought in world-conquering 
heroism such deeds are culminations. They grow from a daily life 
of world-conquering spirituality. The highest of them is but one 
duty not essentially significant above any other duty. In the 
undistinguished duty are implicit the vision of God, the fellowship 
of the cross, the power of the life eternal. 

The spiritual life to which death is but an incident incurs also 
the danger of an individualism which vitiates its essential nature. 
From the distractions of men’s thronging toils and pleasures the 
soul that longs to know itself in its underlying life, its reality, turns 
to solitude; from the tumult of the crowd it is led up into the wilder- 
ness. In loneliness and quietness are unveiled its deep discoveries, 
are wrought its vast self-realizations. God meets his prophets in 
the wilderness. But there is the temptation of the wilderness, to 
separate the spiritual achievement from the life we live with and 
in and through our fellow-men. Then the spiritual is counterfeited 
in a deadlier egoism, and the way to the unsocial Hell diverges at 
the very gate of the Celestial City. The victory of spirituality 
against its most intimate enemy is seen in Jesus rejecting the 
suggested isolations of power, mastery, and dominion, that he might 
impart the spiritual Heaven of his divine sonship to all the family 
of which he is the elder brother, and add to all that God could 
impart to him every manifestation and presence of the divine in 
men and in the universal divine life which sweeps through humanity. 

Our soldiers’ life of duty, to which death is an incident, because 
death is but one duty not essentially significant above any other, 
was a social life. The eternity which it bears in its heart was theirs 
because they implicitly sought to unite with themselves every soul 
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for which they lived and died. They identified themselves with the 
interblending life of that spiritual universe which we rightly call 
humanity. And this they did by their sacrificial service, for souls 
become one eternally in the giving and receiving wrought by 
sacrifice. 

Thus the spiritual life eternal has its clear and appealing revela- 
tion in those common men, to whom death, being one duty not 
essentially significant above any other duty, became an incident in 
the eternal spiritual life which duty demonstrated. And this 
undying life they cleared of the misconceptions to which it is liable 
and which can pervert its nature, by the realization of it as a life 
accessible to common experience, and as social in its essence, guided 
to social ends and fulfilled in sacrifice. 

Death but an incident! But death is the loss of the physical 
universe. Death has severed them from earth and all its voices, 
from the stars and all their splendors, and from everything in 
thought, feeling, and purpose whose field and object is the world 
of sense. Yet before the face of duty the earth and the heaven 
shall flee away, and the life of duty shall feel no loss, no essential 
difference. Whether the spiritual life shall fling off its vesture or 
creatively change it for another, it has in either case the assurance 
of all it needs for infinite self-realization and eternal service. There 
shall be discoveries and experiences for which mortal speech has no 
language, mortal thought no conception. But these can be nothing 
else than unfoldings of the spiritual life which is manifest in every 
duty. 

Death but an incident, only one duty not essentially significant 
above any other! Why, our hearts remonstrate, they in dying 
gave nothing less than youth’s consciousness of limitless strength 
and joy, that by their death the world might live! Is there not 
all heroism, all devotion, all glorious sacrifice, in their dying? Yes; 
and the unconscious greatness of their creed announces, as with 
the voice of the many waters of the infinite deep, that nothing less 
than the supernal splendor of the death they died is in every com- 
monest duty of their service and ours, since each duty has the 
essential of the spiritual life, the presence of the eternal. 





TANTRISM—THE NEWEST HINDUISM 
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Great religions pass through several stages of development 
until they reach what we may call crystallization in ritual. 
Frequently then there arises a revolt because of the excessive 
demand upon the worshiper’s effort to maintain a right attitude 
toward deity. This may result either in the rise of a new religion, 
or in the revitalizing of the old by resort to the more spontaneous 
elements of worship, or in both. But in any of these cases there 
may develop anew the trend toward a fixed and burdensome 
ritual, possibly less irksome to the devotee, because of greater 
light on the character of.the gods, but still with demands that 
that come to be felt as excessive. 

India furnishes the outstanding example of this course -of 
development. Religious history there shows the hardening of 
Vedism into Brahmanic crystallization—a single ceremony might 
theoretically last a thousand years. In protest against this and 
in revolt came Buddhism and Jainism, followed after a millennium 
by the fusion of post-Buddhistic Brahmanism into “Hinduism” 
with all of caste regulation and once more an insupportable 
ritual. Finally there developed the revolt in what is known 
as Tantrism, which has as its avowed object the reduction of 
the effort required to reach what in the Hindu system is equiv- 
alent to our “salvation” by suiting that effort to present human 
ability.’ 

This revolt is embodied: in a series of writings known as Tan- 
tras, regarded as fully inspired—being the ipsissima verba of deity 
—which specifically profess to point the way to an easy attain- 
ment of the end of being. To illustrate, the four stages of life 
through which man passes under the Hindu-Brahmanic system 


* Of course there have been other manifestations of revolt, as for example Sikh- 
ism and the various Samajes. 
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(learner, householder, “ forest-dweller””—one who has retired from 
the duties and work of social life—and sannyasi—wandering medi- 
tant, done with the world) are reduced to two in Tantrism, 
householder and sannyasi. 

The Tantras have as yet been little studied by foreign scholars, 
even by those versed in Sanskrit. Some few students' have 
spoken of this literature after what must have been the most 
cursory examination of a few texts, in many cases with almost 
complete misunderstanding of their purpose and meaning. In 
palliation or explanation of these facts it must be said that these 
scriptures exist almost entirely in manuscript. No translation 
was published in the West of any Tantra till 1913,? or even in 
India till about 1900, when an inaccurate version in English of the 
Mahanirvanatanira appeared in Calcutta. A further reason for 
this neglect is that in the Tantras God as Mother is the object of 
worship, and this was naturally seized upon as indicative of an 
immoral trend. That the Shivaite Tantras necessarily employ 
the lingam confirmed this conclusion. Additional suspicion was 
eaused by the fact that portions are crytic, mnemonic, and sym- 
bolic, and of course this was seized upon as proving that nastiness 
was thereby covered up. In short, most of those who came upon 
the Tantras at all arrived with antagonistic presuppositions so 
stpeng that they were incapable of rendering a fair and candid 
judgment, even if they had been able to read them. 

A primary fact in studying this comparatively new movement 
is that it is not eclectic like some of the Samajes, not a compound 
of Christianity and Hinduism. It is avowedly a genuine and 
devoted native effort to fit the Vedic-Brahmanic faith of the 
first pre-Christian millennium to the needs of modern life in 
India. 

The native description and apologetic of Tantric literature 
portray it variously but harmoniously: its principal character- 
istic is the worship of Divinity as Mother; the Tantras are the 

* Such as W. Ward, H: H. Wilson, L. Barnett, and Monier Williams. 

2 Tantra of the Great Liberation (Mahanirvanatanira). A Translation from the 


Sanskrit, with Introduction and Commentary by Arthur Avalon (i.e., Justice J. G. 
Woodroffe, of Calcutta). London: Luzac. 
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result of the divine Mother’s pity for man; they are the breath 
of Divinity (i.e., divinely revealed, therefore Scripture); they 
constitute encyclopedic science (i.e., just as the Bible or the Koran 
have been described as containing all needful knowledge); they 
are the most correct and practical interpretation of Vedic truth 
(this statement is intended to convey the idea of their continuity 
with Vedic, Brahmanic, etc., revelation); they are the words of 
Shiva (or Kali his spouse) as the Vedas are the words of Brahma; 
Tantrism is the Vedic religion striving “to reassert itself amidst 
all those new problems of religious life and discipline which later 
historical events and developments thrust upon it’’ (this expresses 
the idea of modernness in ferment). 

The Hindu conception which in the “apologetic’’ accounts for 
the Tantras posits a great subdivision of time (mahayuga),* which 
is again divided into four ages (yuga), each of which had its appro- 
priate Scripture. The first was the golden age of righteousness, 
when men were long-lived, and physically, mentally, and morally 
sturdy. In the second age men’s righteousness, longevity, stature, 
and entire strength decreased by a fourth or more. The third 
age witnessed a further declension of one-half or over,- sin and 
virtue having become equal in force. The present or fourth age 
(that of Kali—Kaliyuga) is characterized by “viciousness, weak- 
ness, and the general decline of all that is good.” Because of 
man’s infirmity in this age, he is unable to sustain the continued 
continence and the austerities which in former ages gained for 
him what corresponds in the Hindu system to the highest heaven 
of Christian hopes and expections. A new and easier way, though 
one not less infallible, must be provided for his salvation. Accord- 
ingly (so runs the apologetic), in the interval of one thousand 
years between the third and fourth ages the Tantras were 
revealed. 

“Revealed” is written with intent; for these writings profess 
to be the very words of God. They are in dialogue form, Shiva 
and his spouse conversing respecting the means of salvation for 
men. A persistent claim, however, is that the Vedas are the 


* Diacritical and quantity marks are purposely disregarded in citation of native 
terms in this paper. 
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“root” of all the various scriptures, just as Jewish apologetic 
held that the Torah was the essence and root which made the 
entire Old Testament and even the Talmud “Mosaic.” In this 
way essential unity with and continuity of the religion from 
Vedic times is asserted. In particular, as the several parts of the 
entire Brahmanic-Hindu scripture prior to the Tantras were each 
suited to some one of the “ages,” so “for the benefit of men of 
(this) the Kali age—men bereft of energy and dependent for 
existence on the food they eat—the Kula (Tantraic) doctrine 
. is given.” 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that in India there 
are two orders of religion living side by side, mutually tolerant 
and neither antagonistic to the other; indeed each assumes the 
other to be a phase of itself. One is philosophic, the other popular. 
One is universalistic, based on conceptions that are cosmic, with 
deities (or a deity) that have the universe as their field of opera- 
tions. The other is local, conceives its gods as restricted in action 
and confined in interest to a family, a group, or a village. This 
latter absorbs the common people’s active service—regular, recur- 
rent, or occasional. But the common people tacitly recognize the 
philosophic doctrine with its great gods, feel themselves too insig- 
nificant to be worthy of such great beings’ attention, except on 
occasions of pilgrimage and great festivals. On the other hand the 
philosophers accept local gods as manifestations of the Supreme. 

These latter, nevertheless, did not despair of indoctrinating a 
larger or smaller proportion of the people with the higher teach- 
ings; though in the “sectarianism” of modern India these neces- 
sarily took on a sectarianform. By this is meant that one of the 
deities (Shiva, or Vishnu or Kali) occupies the altar, is the focus 
of worship, the others being in the background since they are 
“the same as” the One definitely in view. The result has been 
the creation of a vast body of “Scriptures,” many of which have 
probably disappeared, while only comparatively few of those that 
have survived, or even their titles, have come to the knowledge of 
other than native devotees. 

From the missionary’s standpoint, as well as from the scholar’s, 
these writings repay study. They represent the mind of India in 
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transition from devotion to a theoretical nucleus like the Vedas, 
tied up in a mass of philosophic, liturgic, and legal comment like 
the Brahmanas, Upanishads, and Puranas. The very complexity 
these furnish has proved a yoke which none could bear. The 
desire is for a simpler system which yet would attain the end 
sought—salvation. But the older system had not lost all its 
power, and the new must perforce follow the genius and renew 
more or less of the pattern of the old. If Christianity is to win 
India, it can neither neglect nor despise much of the contents of 
these writings. It must through its preachers and teachers recog- 
nize the excellence of many of the ethical principles they embody 
and the correctness of many of the religious principles.‘ Not by 
attempt at wholesale substitution, but by adapting on the basis 
of a common ethical and worshipful basis, will India be won for 
Christianity. It may be added here that many of the religious 
practices which have been employed in India, not alone by the 
Tantrists but by all faiths there, are justifiable on grounds of the 
most advanced psychology. 

We cannot study these writings en masse; only few are acces- 
sible in any form, and only two are in English. Probably the one 
which is best and longest known will serve as a fair example of 
the whole body. 

The title of this writing (Mahanirvanatanira, “Tantra of the 
Great Liberation”) introduces a significant fact. “Nirvana” has 
come in the Western mind to stand for a purely Buddhistic con- 
ception. Really the idea was taken over by the Buddhists from 
contemporary thought, like many another conception, such as the 
“cycle of births,” both of which, so far from being the sole prop- 
erty or invention or discovery of Buddhism, are common Indic 
possessions. So that “nirvana” is still in good use as expressing 
orthodox Hindu doctrine. It is in a way quite the equivalent of 
“salvation” in the Christian system, though of course its content 
is conceived in another fashion. It expresses what India has for 
millenniums held to be the best aim of mankind, the highest 


t All the more regrettable, therefore, is the injudicious and indiscriminate con- 
demnation of the Tantric movement and writings recently put forth under the 
auspices of certain missionary headquarters in this country. 
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good; but its significance has probably in all ages varied with 
the particular person or sect or religion using it. 

This scripture is cast in the usual poetic form. The part 
published (as noted above) is but the first part of the whole San- 
skrit writing, the rest being unavailable to the translator. It 
contains fourteen chapters, each called a “joyful message’’ (here 
one suspects an imitation of the term “‘gospel’”’). These chapters 
open with a question asked of her lord by the consort of Shiva, 
and his answers form the body of the teaching.t Thus the whole 
is “revelation” from the mouth of God. 

The first two chapters are introductory. Chapter i describes 
the scene of the revelation—Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas, 
the paradise of Shiva. It opens with a highly poetic discription 
of the paradise. There Parvati, spouse of Shiva, finds her lord, 
reverences him, describes the three past ages in the present world- 
cycle, ascribes to him revelation of the Vedic and later scriptures, 
reminds him of the characteristics of the present age, and beseeches 
him in mercy to man to give directions “how without great pains 
men may obtain longevity, health, energy, strength and courage, 
learning, intelligence, and happiness; how they may become great 
in strength and valor, pure of heart, obedient to parents, ... . 
mindful of the good of their neighbour, reverent to the 
Deyas,” etc. 

In chapter ii Shiva replies that salvation is no longer obtain- 
able through Vedas and Puranas, but by the Tantras only. These 
teach the proper ritual of word and deed, are the essence of all 
preceding revelation. Then follows: 


THE TANTRIC DOCTRINE OF GOD 


“© Parameshvari! should good be done to the universe, the Lord of it 
is pleased, since He is its soul, and it depends on Him. He is one. He is 
the Ever-existent. He is the Truth. He is the Supreme Unity without a 
second. He is Ever-full and Self-manifest. He is Eternal Intelligence and 
Bliss. He is without change, Self-existent, and ever the Same, Serene, above 
all attributes. He beholds and is the Witness of all that passes, Omnipresent, 


t It is worth while to note that in some of the Tantras the réles here assumed by 
Shiva and his spouse are reversed. In the Kulachudamani Tantra, for instance, 
Shiva as Bhairava is the questioner and Kali as Bhairavi is the teacher. 
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the soul of everything that is. He, the Eternal and Omnipresent, is hidden 
and pervades all things. Though Himself devoid of sense, He is the Illu- 
minator of all the senses and their powers. The Cause of all the three worlds, 
He is yet beyond them and the mind of men. Ineffable and Omniscient, 
He knows the universe, yet none know Him. He sways this incomprehen- 
sible universe, and all that has movement and is motionless in the three worlds 
depends on Him; and lighted by His truth, the world shines as does Truth 
itself. We too have come from Him as our Cause. He, the one Supreme 
Lord, is the Cause of all beings, the Manifestation of Whose creative Energy 
in the three worlds is called Brahma [chap. ii, §§ 33-40]. 

In his worship “need there is none to frouble, to fast, to 
torture one’s body, to follow rules and customs, to make large 

Who will strive to seek shelter elsewhere than 
with Him?” (Chap. ii, §§ 53, 54.) 

With the third chapter begins the exposition of worship and 
its method. Shiva has spoken of the Supreme and told his nature; 
how shall man serve him and meditate upon him, the goddess 
asks. Brahma is known (1) by external signs—the apparent uni- 
verse; (2) in ecstasy by those free from illusion. Knowledge of 
the former kind comes through training and exercise (of physical 
and psychical powers). At once we come to the Mantra (approx- 
imately “invocation,” but having other connotations; see below) 
which has a very considerable part in the Tantric system. It is 
a brief formula, putting the worshiper en rapport with the 
worshiped. It may be open or cryptic; may express a creedal 
statement or conceal it. Thus the initiatory mantra is Om Sach- 
chidekam Brahma=‘‘Om! The One only existent Intelligence (is) 
Brahma.” Here “Om” is supposed to sum up the Hindu Trin- 
ity’s three aspects of Protector, Destroyer, Creator (Vishnu, 
Shiva, Brahma). It is the catchword of most of India’s devotion. 
In connection with the repetition (japa) of this mantra go appro- 
priate gestures or the placing of the tips of the fingers or the palm 
of the hand on various parts of the body (myasa). With this 
we may compare the making of the sign of the cross, not as an 
exact parallel, but as serving to explain something of the under- 
lying meaning. All this is preliminary to meditation followed by 
mental worship and the five offerings (described as wine, meat, 
fish, grain, and woman). Then is given: 
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THE FIVE-JEWELED HYMN TO THE SUPREME SOUL 
Om! I bow to Thee, the eternal Refuge of all: 
I bow to Thee, the pure Intelligence manifested in the universe. 
I bow to Thee who in His essence is One and Who grants liberation. 
I bow to Thee, the great, all-pervading attributeless One. 
Thou art the only Refuge and Object of adoration. 
The whole universe is the appearance of Thee Who art its Cause. 
Thou alone art Creator, Preserver, Destroyer of the world. 
Thou art the sole immutable Supreme, Who art neither this nor that; 
Dread of the dreadful, Terror of the terrible. 
Refuge of all beings, Purificator of all purificators. 
Thou alone rulest the high-placed ones, 
Supreme over the supreme, Protector of the Protectors. 
O Supreme Lord in Whom all things are, yet Unmanifest in all, 
Imperceptible by the senses, yet the very truth. 
Incomprehensible, Imperishable, All-pervading hidden Essence. 
Lord and Light of the Universe! save us from harm 
On that One alone we meditate, that One alone we in mind worship, 
To that One alone the Witness of the Universe we bow. 
Refuge we seek with the One Who is our sole Eternal Support, 
The Self-existent Lord, the Vessel of safety in the ocean of being [chap. iii, 
§§ so-63]. 


A number of other mantras are given. Then it is stated that 
worship may be physical, mental, or vocal, at any place or time; 
the indispensable requirement is purity of heart (cf. John 4:24). 
Foot consecrated by the recital of a mantra given here cannot be 
polluted -(cf. Acts 10:9-16), and in eating of it distinction of 
caste vanishes. While ceremonial is prescribed, “for the knower 
of Brahman duty consists in action for the well-being of fellow- 
men. This is the eternal dharmma’”’ (i.e., duty, religion, law). 

In chapter iv the devi reminds Shiva that union with the 
Supreme (salvation) comes not only by worship of Brahma but 
of herself. How is that performed? Shiva declares her the 
Mother of the universe, assuming many forms—Creatrix, Protec- 
tress, Destroyer. Hence worship of her is as effective as worship 
of Brahma. The characteristics of the Kali age are once more 
enumerated, though truth, self-conquest, openness, compassion, 
and attachment to Tantric doctrine bring freedom from evil and 
conquest of the good. 
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How to form many mantras (out of the Sanskrit alphabet), 
mainly condensed mnemonics or symbols, is told in chapter v. 
Also here is described the ritual of the placing of the jar which 
assumes importance throughout the ritual. One may think of 
this as roughly paralleled in intent and significance by the setting 
up of the family or congregational altar. Indeed in some of these 
ritualistic exercises there are numerous reminders of such acts 
as the counting of the rosary and the making of the cross, etc. 
The worshiper is instructed also how to image the form of the 
Mother, how to offer mental and material sacrifice. 

Chapter vi describes the five elements of worship (wine, meat, 
etc.); vii teaches a hymn of praise to Kali, her hundred names 
all beginning with the letter Ka, and a protective mantra. In 
this is discovered one of the few magical tendencies of this 
Tantra. 

Chapter viii instructs in the general duty of the castes in 
two (not four) stages of life, householder and mendicant. The 
householder’s dharmma is nobly set forth, and forms one bright 
jewel in the circlet of jewels concerning man’s duty which encircles 
the conception throughout the ages, beginning perhaps with the 
Egyptian confession or assertion of rectitude in the Book of the 
Dead. Here too is described the formation of the Hindu congre- 
gation (“circle” of worshipers). In this is the great departure 
from the Brahmanic system. If Buddhism formed the first 
“church”? of India, Tantrism founded the congregation, where 
caste is laid aside during worship, and the worshipers meet as 
brethren. Here also is pictured the life of the ascetic, permissible 
to a man only when he has performed to the uttermost duties to 
all dependent upon him. 


THE HOUSEHOLDER 


The wise householder’s speech should be truthful, mild, agreeable, and 
salutary, yet pleasing, avoiding both self-praise and the disparagement of 
others. The man who has dedicated tanks, planted trees, built resthouses 
on the roadside, or bridges, has conquered the three worlds. That man is 
the happiness of his mother and father, to whom his friends are devoted, and 
whose fame is sung by men, he is the conqueror of the three worlds. He 
whose aim is truth, whose charity is ever for the poor, who has mastered 
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lust and anger, by him are the three worlds conquered. He who covets not 
others’ wives or goods, who is free of deceit and envy, by him the three worlds 
are conquered. He who is not afraid in battle nor to go to war when there 
is need, and who dies in battle undertaken for a sacred cause, by him the 
three worlds are conquered. He whose soul is free from doubts, who is devoted 
to and a faithful follower of the ordinances of Shiva, and remains under My 
control, by him the three worlds are conquered. The wise man who in this 
conduct with his fellow-men looks with an equal eye upon friend and foe, by 
him are the three worlds conquered [chap. viii, §§ 62-69]. 


Here are praised and implicitly inculcated the virtues of truth- 
fulness, gentleness, politeness, modesty, charity, fidelity, self- 
control, freedom from covetousness and from envy, courage, 
faith, piety, and impartiality. This sets a high norm of conduct. 

Chapter ix is important for the conception of the sacredness of 
life in all its crises and episodes, which is implicit throughout. 
It describes the purificatory and consecrative rites at these crises 
—impregnation, conception, pregnancy, birth, naming, and so on 
through life, ten of these critical periods for the twice-born and 
nine for Sudras. The methods of various sacrifices and worships 
which are preliminary and fundamental are given in their due 
place. In chapter x is given direction for various festivals— 
worship of ancestors, etc., also for the ceremonial at funerals. 
Chapter xi defines various crimes and their punishments. Chapter 
xii has to do with relationships, inheritance, gifts, property, trad- 
ing. In both these chapters the effort for ethical and just ends is 
convincing. To be sure the difference between East and West is in 
evidence. Age-long custom has left its indelible mark. But the 
protection of religion is extended over person and property. 
Similarly over works that are of utility to mankind—bridges 
parks, gardens, etc.—the blessing of religion is pronounced. But 
worship itself done with the hope of reward for the action or for 
the sake of reward makes a gain “‘as destructible as a kingdom 
in a dream” (chap. xiii, § 41). 

Chapter xii is on images which “are formed to meet the needs 
of worshipers” (cf. Matt. 19:8¢, which is often reflected in this 
writing). The entire chapter is a fine example of detailed religious 
symbolism carried to an extreme that an occidental could never 
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appreciate, still less carry out. There is found here also instruc- 
tion as to the worship of various powers, and as to the order of 
rites. 

The first part of chapter xiv deals with the erection of the 
lingam, the symbol of Shiva. It must be remarked for the benefit 
of those who are likely at once to leap to a conclusion with the 
thought—Ah, I thought that would be coming—there is in all 
that deals with this not a symbol of lewdness. It is an accepted 
symbol which awakes (apparently) in the worshiper’s mind no 
suggestion such as occurs to the mind of the prurient occidental. 
The remainder of the chapter treats of the four classes of religions 
who have attained union with the Supreme or are firmly set on 
the way. It ends with a eulogy of this whole first part of the 
Tantra. 

The foregoing exceedingly condensed analysis of a work which 
in translation (with notes) takes up 359 large octavo pages may 
serve to give a clue to the contents. It may perhaps afford an 
index to the character of the religion it aims to teach. 

The obvious remark after a study of the devious, detailed, 
multifarious, and involved ceremonial directed in this Tantra is 
that if it is regarded and put forward as a simple way to salva- 
tion, that which it is intended to supersede must have been 
insupportable in its complexity—as indeed: it was. But of this 
later. 

The theology is orthodox Hindu, with the usual triad (or 
trinity, if you please) in the foreground. One might from 
reflection upon isolated parts conclude from it either pantheism 
or an implicit monotheism as the philosophic subsumption of the 
system. But Brahma is clearly the major term to which the 
other members of the trinity are always reducible. And so it is 
with the whole pantheon and all other objects of worship, which 
to him who has insight are but forms of The One or symbols of 
him. In addition, Kali, spouse of Shiva, is presented as an object 
of devotion, by whose “power we [the trinity] are powerful in 
the acts of creation, preservation, and destruction”’ (p. 60); who 
is “the Image and Embodiment of all the . . . . Devas.” She 
is multiform, worshipable in each, “Mother of all.” 
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In this theology two conceptions of note are present. The 
first is that for the absence of which Christianity has sometimes 
been criticized by other religionists, viz., the mother-element in 
the Godhead. (It will be recalled that some of the early Gnostic 
and heretical sects attempted to supply this by speaking of the 
Holy Spirit as feminine, even as Mother. Compare also the 
Hebrew conception of wisdom. One may also take into account 
that peculiar article in the Apostles’ Creed, “Conceived by the 
Holy Ghost.” There is a temptation to see in this an unconscious 
attempt to supply a missing element.) There are many direct 
evidences that just this mother-idea has been a great comfort to 
many women in India.’ It is to be remarked that in this Tantra 
there is not a suggestion of engagement in sensual worship such 
as is often reported to be inextricably associated with worship of 
the feminine. On the contrary, wherever the relations of the 
sexes are dealt with, decorum, restraint, and chastity are explicit. 
The sexual relation as treated in this Tantra is one of modesty and 
sacredness in which is no hint of abandon or of improper rites in 
worship or elsewhere. Judging by this example of these writings 
wherever breaches of decorum exist in practice, they are excres- 
cences upon rather than inherent in the Tantric system. And 
so with the few other Tantras to which the writer has access. 

The second element prominent here is the idea of Deity as 
Destroyer. One of the constant questionings among Christians, 
especially in days like those of Armageddon, through which we 
have recently passed, is destruction and God’s relation to it. 
How can an omniscient and omnipotent yet all-loving Father, 
such as we conceive God to be, permit in his scheme of things 
the disrupting and destroying agencies which at times seem 
demonic and so alien to his beneficence? ‘Oh where is God?” 
cried one during the days of slaughter, “and why does He 
not stop it?’? But to the Tantrist, as indeed to every Hindu, 


One would like here to give at length the instance cited by Professor Pratt in 
his India and Its Faiths, p. 14, in which Sister Nivedita consoled an Indian mother 
who held her dead child in her arms: ‘Hush, mother! Your child is with the Great 
Mother. She is with Kali.” 


* My Man, by C. E. L., New York, 1916. 
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destruction is but one part of the all-controlling scheme of The One. 
The Hindu’s outlook takes in vast stretches of time beyond any- 
thing conceived by an occidental (unless that occidental be a 
geologist or an astronomer). He takes cognizance of enormously 
prolonged ages, which in turn are but terms in a vaster cycle, and 
cycles follow each other in endless succession. Dissolution is a 
legitimate part of divine action in these vast stretches of time, 
and in the Hindu theodicy the assumption is that divine omnip- 
otence, wisdom, and goodness govern in this as in the creative 
and protective processes. So that we are almost challenged to 
ask whether this will not at some time have to be taken into 
account in Christian theology as an element needed logically to 
complete it. 

Another characteristic of the Tantra is the attention to cere- 
monial. Rite appears so to be heaped upon rite as to leave little 
opportunity for the performance of life’s ordinary duty. On the 
other hand, and in apparent contradiction to this, it is frequently 
asserted of one or another of the performances that this leads to 
achievement of the four aims of being—dharmma (piety, morality, 
etc.), kama (achievement of legitimate desires), artha (wealth in 
its widest and most religious sense), and moksha (liberation, 
another Hindu equivalent of the Christian term “salvation”. 
How explain this apparent contradiction? Evidently there was 
none in the writer’s mind. There may be two explanations: here 
is both choice of rite for the moderate worshiper and opportunity 
for the devotee, the religious enthusiast. The one impression that 
is strongest after mature study of this feature is that in the scheme 
of life every act and every thing is consecrate. All in the sacred 
assembly, all food, all acts, become holy by intention in using this, 
that, or the other rite (e.g., chap. iii, §§ 118, 119). Thus: “At 
the commencement of all rites let him say Tat sat (The One Who 
IS); and before eating or drinking aught let him say, ‘I dedicate 
this to Brahman’”’ (chap. iii, § 103). 

The comprehensiveness of this scheme of sanctity through 
pious intention is noteworthy. However, one aim in the perform- 
ance of ritual is to rise superior to it, even to the need for it: 
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“Without knowledge of the Brahman and the abandonment of 
all ritual worship, man cannot attain emancipation” (chap. viii, 
§ 288). 

The emphasis upon intention is insistent, all-pervading. Men- 
tal, i.e., silent, worship is everywhere stressed. And over and over 
we read that the thing pleasing to God “‘consists in action for the 
well-being of men.” 

Mention has been made of the “congregation.” This expli- 
citly involves union in worship by the several castes. During 
the ceremonial all thought of pre-eminence in social position is 
to be laid aside: “O Great Queen, there is no distinction of caste 
in the Brahma circle, nor rule as to place or cup. The ignorant 
who .. . . make distinctions of birth or caste go upon the down- 
ward path” (chap. viii, §§ 218, 219). 

Outside the circle (congregation, “out of church, in the 
world,” as we would say) “each should follow his own calling 
according to his caste and stage of life, and should discharge his 
duty as a man of the world”’ (chap. viii, § 198). 

Here is a sort of “liberal conservatism,” an axe for the demoli- 
tion of the institution of caste, sheathed, it is true; but it may 
escape and at any time hew caste into pieces. The obliteration 
of caste during worship may lead in time to its abolition in ordi- 
nary life. 

e object of worship, of ceremonial, is that which has engaged 
the mystic of all times and religions—union with the Divine. 
This the guru or teacher is so to instil in the pupil’s mind that it 
becomes to him second nature. By contemplation, by ceremonial, 
by good action, Brahma is met face to face. And so comes 
severance of bonds with the earthy, the evanescent, the 
changing. 

One of the means to the attainment of this end is the knowl- 
edge and use of the mantras, the doctrine and symbolism of 
which is highly developed in this literature. The theory of the 
mantra is of high importance for the comprehension of Tantric 
ritual and worship. It is exceedingly complex, and to the West- 
ern mind difficult to comprehend. Originally, as a synonym of 
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rik, it seems to have been equivalent to “hymn.” But through 
the combination, perhaps, of inherent tendencies to brevity, to 
mystery, and to the play of symbolism the mantra became a 
short form of words, often essentially meaningless except as arbi- 
trary symbolism, yet often expressive of adoration of a particular 
deity. It then served as a bond uniting the worshipers in any 
cult. In this sense one may well compare the sign of the fish, 
then the word ichthus, then the complete formula the initial letters 
of which form the word for fish, employed by the early Christians, 
the ultimate form of which reduced to a rude drawing the article 
of faith expressed in the words “Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Savior.” 

But there is a reverse tendency manifested in certain religions 
in certain stages. These tend to become magical in their use. 
We know from Acts and from early Christian and late Jewish 
history, as well as from Gnostic remains, how from the names 
of Christ and God spells and conjuring formulas were composed. 
So the mantra often became a spell and its use magic. The 
Tantras differ among themselves very materially as to their 
employment of the mantra and other means for this purpose. 
The Tantra before us is almost free from any suggestion of this 
character, though that among the ignorant it became an instru- 
ment is certain. On the other hand, the Kwachudamani Tanira 
has two out of seven chapters devoted to the means of acquiring 
supernatural abilities. 

The mantra has also the use of “invocation,” conceived both 
subjectively and objectively: its effect both brought the worshiper 
into the spirit of worship and induced the presence of the deity. 
One may compare the effects of the ringing of the bell before a 
Shinto shrine. A further service of the mantra is that of 
consecrating to the deity every act which it initiates. 

The whole idea of the mantra as employed in the Tantric 
system goes back to the conception of sound as an essential eter- 
nity, a component, so to speak, of the Supreme Himself. Here we 
have an idea that is remotely approached by the Greek idea of 
“‘the music of the spheres’’—something appropriately inherent in 
the nature of things. So that recitation sets up “vibrations” 
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which beat with universal harmony and (in certain systems) are 
believed to affect favorably the “various sheaths of the soul,” 
even of the dead. Finally and naturally there arose the notion 
(akin to a conception entertained by some of the rabbis) that the 
letters of the Sanskrit alphabet as expressing sound possess a 
certain sacredness and therefore supernatural values and potencies. 
The problem was to combine these so as to bring ‘those potencies 
to actuality. For just as one cannot press at random the keys of 
a piano and produce harmony, so random combination of the 
letters does not produce a mantra. Hence system is introduced, 
and a series of signs that to the uninitiated are nonsense come to 
have (quite arbitrarily, it seems) a sense and a meaning. But 
even then the whole is not told. We set our hymns to tunes, 
we do not intone them without ordered notation. So with the 
mantra, its effect is not wrought unless the tone is correct; so 
that to the secrets of symbolism and the reasons therefor plus the 
construction of the mantras there must be added right intonation. 
Hence a prelude to worship may well be the intonation of a man- 
tra, producing in the congregation the attitude of reverence. 

It has not been specifically stated that the mantras are some- 
times to be repeated many times. One purpose of this is what 
is so often the object of the mystic—‘the practice of the 
Presence”’; viz., that unity of human and Divine which has been 
an objective in all ages by the mystically inclined. Almost a 
complete analogy is our own practice where the singing of hymns, 
the ejaculation of Amen, and the like—once so common but now 
almost fallen into disuse—put the emotional worshiper into a 
more or less advanced stage of ecstasy; similarly the repetition of 
the mantra tends to induce the ecstasy which is held to be the 
union of devotee and Divinity. 

Traditionally the mantras are seventy millions. Given an 
elaborate alphabet like the Sanskrit plus a system of symbolism 
developed through millenniums, and the permutations and com- 
binations become almost infinite. How the mantra appeals to 
the untutored and the method of its operation can be explained by 
the known laws of the mind. And that its use should degenerate 
in the method already described is just as clear to the psychologist. 
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The “word of power” is a fact well known as a common religious 
phenomenon in many religions. 

In connection with the mantras should be mentioned the 
Yanira—diagrams usually symbolic of some deity, constructed in 
various ways, often containing mantras, and believed to have 
magic potency. One may recall and parallel here the well-known 
Gnostic, Jewish, and perhaps early Christian figures used in con- 
juration and magic. Yantra and Mantra make a powerful 
combination indeed. 


The cover of “Avalon’s” work shows a silver Yanira, which he explains. 
“This Yanira is a diagram engraved or drawn on metal, paper or other sub- 
+ stances which is worshipped in the same manner as an image. The Yantras 
are therefore of different designs, according to the object of worship.” The 
design presented by “Avalon” consists of an equilateral triangle surrounded 
by a circle. From the parts of the circle opposite the angles of the triangle 
arise low ovoid arcs which together have the appearance of crescents enclos- 
ing the circle. This is surrounded by a band of two concentric circles. From 
this circular band arise eight lotus petals. These are again enclosed by 
another band of two concentric circles and the entire design is shut in by a 
square, maze-like pattern of triple lines. In the centre triangle are engraved 
in the middle the words “Shri Shri Gayatri sva-prasada siddhing kuru” (Shri 
Shri Gayatri Devi, Grant me success), and at each corner is the vija (mantra) 
“Hring” and “Hrah.” In the spaces formed by the intersections of the 
outer ovoid circles is the vija ““Hring.” The outside circular band contains 
vija “Tha” which indicates sveaka, commonly employed to terminate the 
feminine mantra or vidya. The eight lotus petals which spring from the 
band are inscribed with the vija “Hring, Ing, Hrab.” The outermost band 
contains all the mairika, or letters of the alphabet, from akara to laksha. 
The whole is enclosed in the way common to all yanira by a bhupura 
(border), by which, as it were, the yanira is enclosed from the outer world. 
The yanira when inscribed with manira serves (so far as these are con- 
cerned) the purpose of a mnemonic chart of the mantra appropriate to the 
particular devata (object of worship) whose presence is to be invoked into the 
yantra. The worshipper first meditates upon the devata, and then arouses 
him or. her in himself. 

He then communicates the divine presence thus aroused to the yanira. 
When the devaia has by the appropriate manira been invoked into the yanira, 
the vital airs of the devata are infused therein by the prana pratishtha ceremony, 
mantra and mudra (“Pleasure-giving thing”=“propitiation” [?]). The 
devata is thereby installed in the yanira, which is no longer mere gross matter 
veiling the spirit which has been always there, but instinct with its aroused 
presence, which the sadhaka (worshipper) first welcomes and then worships. 
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It is both significant and characteristic that there is no explicit 
datum for a conclusion as to the time of composition of the 
Mahanirvanatanira. From a single doubtful reference its date 
may be put somewhere near the middle of the nineteenth century. 
This reference is to suttee, which it reprehends. It is therefore 
possible that it was written (or perhaps revised) about that time, 
after the prohibition of the institution or practice by the govern- 
ment (1829). However, the writing may be earlier than this, 
and the section cited may have been inserted long subsequent 
to the composition of the book—though a late date is entirely 
reasonable. 





THE LEGACY OF JESUS TO THE CHURCH 
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The fundamental problem of the New Testament is to find out 
the answer to the question, What was the legacy which Jesus 
bequeathed to the church? It is only when we have answered this 
question that we can face the further issue, What is the relation 
between later Christianity and “‘the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints’? For before we can estimate the later accretions we 
must discover the original deposit which formed the datum and 
starting-point of Christianity. The supreme issue in the modern 
theological debate is, What did Jesus give and what did the 
church add? 

Now when the cry of “back to Christ” was first raised, it was 
felt that the course of theology had been directed into a plain and 
simple path where it would be scarcely possible for it to miss the 
way. After the wearisome intricacies of the christological debate, 
it seemed such a simple thing to turn to the New Testament and 
take a stand upon the facts of history. The abandonment of 
metaphysical theology seemed to promise an end of all controversy. 
What could possibly be clearer than the portrait of Jesus drawn 
by the Evangelists in the Gospels? What could be simpler than 
to extract from these Gospels the essential teaching of Jesus and 
build up the faith anew on this foundation? Yet when the experi- 
ment came to be made it was soon found that the hopes of the opti- 
mists who had promised a simple and speedy reconstruction of 
faith on the basis of historical fact were doomed to swift disillu- 
sionment. The controversy about the facts and their true inter- 
pretation has been quite as acute as any controversy in the past 
about the metaphysical explanation of the person of Christ. The 
quest for the historical Jesus in modern times has been quite as hard 
and elusive a business as the quest for the Chalcedonian formula 
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in the fourth century. It is only necessary to follow the record 
of recent investigation in such books as Weinel’s Jesus in the Nine- 
teenth Century or Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus 2u Wrede to under- 
stand the nemesis which has fallen on the heads of the theologians 
who thought they were setting the church a schoolboy’s task when 
they urged it to seek the solution of its problems in the historical 
Jesus. The gulf that separates the Christ of Arius from the Christ 
of Athanasius or the Christ of Luther from the Christ of Calvin 
is insignificant compared with the chasm which divides the Jesus 
of Harnack from the Jesus of Schweitzer, or still more the Jesus 
of Bousset from the Christ of Feine and Forsyth. 


I 


The answers given by modern scholars to the question, What 
constitutes the main element in the legacy of Jesus to his followers ? 
are bewildering in their diversity. It is almost a case of quot 
homines tot sententiae. 

1. One school of thought, of which Harnack may be taken as 
the typical representative, holds that the real contribution of 
Jesus to Christianity lies in his moral and religious teaching, and 
according to Harnack the gospel consists of “the knowledge and 
recognition of God as the Father, the certainty of redemption, 
humility and joy in God, energy, and brotherly love. Jesus directed 
men's attention to great questions. He promised them grace and 
mercy. He’ required them to decide whether they would have 
God or Mammon, an eternal or an earthly life, the soul or the 
body, humility or self-righteousness, love or selfishness.” To 
Harnack, Jesus is par excellence the Teacher and Revealer of God’s 
will and way of life. 

2. Another type of thought, which has become very prominent 
of late, lays the chief stress on the apocalyptic side of the teaching 
of Jesus. The gospel consisted mainly in the proclamation of a 
great hope, the hope of his own speedy return to the world and the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God. The mind of Jesus was 
concerned not with the present but with the future. His teaching 
was merely an interim ethic intended to tide over the interval until 
the consummation could be realized. According to Kirsopp Lake, 
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for instance, the legacy of Jesus comprised three points: (a) the 
insistence upon the universal need of repentance; (5) the belief 
that he himself was the Messiah, but only in the lower connotation 
of the term; (c) the conviction that the Parousia would take place 
in the near future and be followed by the restitution of all things. 

3. A third school finds the essence of the gospel in the social 
teaching of Jesus. “‘Foremost and grandest among the teach- 
ings of Christ,”’ said Mazzini, “were these two inseparable truths: 
‘There is but one God and all men are the Sons of God,’ ‘One is 
your Father and all ye are brethren.’” The goal of Christianity 
lies in the establishment of a Christian socialism. 

4. Then there is the extreme evangelical theory, according to 
which the significance of Jesus lies not in what he said but in what 
he did. It was his death upon the cross and that alone which 
constituted his gospel. Everything about him that matters may 
be summed up in the words, “‘God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son”! 

5. Others again find the secret of the gospel almost exclusively 
in the fact of the incarnation. They take their stand upon the 
statement “The word became flesh and tabernacled amongst us” 
and regard the rest of the New Testament as a mere commentary 
on this text. Their theology is summed up in the phrase of Athana- 
sius, “‘God became man that man might become God.” 

6. Others again regard the founding of the church or the institu- 
tion of the sacraments or the creation of the Apostolate as the 
fountainhead of the Christian ministry as the most important 
element in the work of Jesus. 

Two general remarks may be made in criticism of these different 
interpretations of the legacy of Jesus. In the first place suspicion 
must always attach to every theory which attempts to reduce the 
significance of Jesus to a simple formula. It is always possible 
to find a formula for physical phenomena, but personality is a 
different matter, and the greater the personality the more impossible 
the task becomes. What formula for instance would suffice to 
_ describe the many-sided activities of the genius of a Gladstone? 
| Jesus is and always will be infinitely greater than any formula that 
can be invented to define him. 
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Secondly, all these theories fall under the stricture of the 
old criticism: “Theologians are generally right in what they 
affirm and wrong in what they deny”; for what all these inter- 
pretations do is to take some aspect of the work of Christ and treat 
it as if it were the sum total of the whole. Their error lies not so 
much in what they assert as in the exclusive importance which 
they attach to their own particular view. They are guilty in | 
most of the cases of the intellectual crime of taking a fraction of | 
the truth and treating it as if it were an exhaustive statement of 
the whole truth. 


II 


As our conclusions are bound to be affected by our historical 
presuppositions, we must necessarily attempt to reach an under- 
standing with regard to the value of our sources and the critical 
method to be adopted in making use of them, before it is possible 
for us to claim credence for our results. 

The primary data are of course to be found in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and more particularly in the original sources out of which 
those gospels were composed. We have often been warned that . 
the synoptic picture of Jesus is overdrawn—and that we must avoid 
the exaggerations of hero worship. But there is at any rate the 
possibility that in some particulars the picture may be underdrawn. 
Jesus was always “above his reporters,’’ as Matthew Arnold so 
constantly insists. He was always hampered in his teaching by the 
prejudice and want of understanding in the minds of his hearers. 
He had to educate his disciples before he could impart to them his 
full teaching, and alas! it was not till toward the end of his career 
that they proved capable of understanding his greatest truths. 
The New Testament refuses to admit that the legacy of Christ 
must be restricted to the teaching of the historical Jesus. The 
Fourth Gospel puts into his mouth the words, “I have many 
things to tell you, but ye cannot bear them now.” There must 
always be doubt whether this saying is a genuine logion of Jesus, 
but there can be no doubt that the early Christians believed that 
the last word of Christ to the church was not spoken during his 
earthly life. 
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It is at this point that the commonly accepted canons of his- 
torical criticism break down. If we were dealing with an ordinary 
personality, the Synoptic Gospels ought to form our chief, if not 
our exclusive, court of appeal in our quest for historical truth. 
But if Jesus was what the New Testament represents him to be, 
then we cannot measure the evidence by the usual standards. We 
have to take into consideration the possibility, which the Fourth 
Gospel seems to regard as a certainty, that the development from 
the Synoptic Gospels to Paulinism may have been made under the 
direct guidance and inspiration of the Spirit of Christ, though if 
this thesis is to be established it must be proved that the roots of 
the later development are to be found in the earlier teaching. 

Secondly, we may supplement: the evidence of the Synoptic 
Gospels by taking into consideration the primitive faith of the 
early Christian church, which in the first instance must have been 

* derived from Jesus himself. This new set of data makes at any 
rate one valuable contribution to our study. It enables us to 
realize the significance which was attached to the resurrection. 
The resurrection is only the postscript to the Gospels; in the faith 
of the early church it is the central fact round which everything 
else seems to revolve. But here again there are limitations to the 
value of the method. Our evidence is scanty and beset with critical 
difficulties. The speeches in Acts are by no means free from 
suspicion, and the material in the Epistles of Paul is comparatively 
slight. Moreover we must always remember that first state- 
ments are inevitably crude and incomplete. Even the illumination 
which came from the resurrection did not suffice to enable the 
apostles to see at first the full light of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Another method of supplementing the data in the Synoptic 
Gospels is to take the common elements which we find in the dif- 
ferent types of theology represented in the New Testament. We 
may be sure that these common elements, which belong to all the 
types, reach back to a very primitive period and afford us a scien- 
tific criterion for discovering the beliefs which were current in 
primitive Christianity and which may therefore be presumed to 
have come from Jesus himself. It may be regarded as perfectly 
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certain that these truths form the matrix out of which the later 
phases of Christianity were evolved, and they therefore supply us 
with material to remedy the deficiencies of the Synoptic Gospels. 


Ill 


So much for the method. Now let us attempt to summarize 
the results which may be gleaned from its use. 

1. The greatest legacy which Jesus bequeathed to his followers 
was undoubtedly the legacy of himself. It was the transcendent 
personality of Christ that dominated not only his contemporaries 
but all the later converts in the Apostolic age. No ordinary 
categories were adequate to describe the effect produced by Jesus 
on his hearers and followers. Even the title Messiah failed to 
convey all that he was to the men who knew him best. It is one\ 
of the greatest miracles in the history of thought that within 
thirty years of the crucifixion, by a daring leap of the imagination, 
the. apostle Paul came to regard Jesus as the source and center y) 
and goal of the cosmic universe. And yet that audacious assertion 
seems to have been accepted on all sides without challenge or 
cavil, because in the experience of the church Jesus had proved 
himself worthy of the highest terms that thought could find to 
describe him. Everything else in the New Testament derives its / 
value from the personality of Jesus. The ethical teaching is 
authoritative because it is the teaching of Jesus. The cross gains 
all its meaning from the fact that it was Jesus who died. From , 
the very beginning Christianity was Christ. He is something 
infinitely more than the founder of a religion. He himself is 
the center and core of that religion. 

Moreover, we must always remember that the legacy which 
Jesus bequeathed to the church in his own personality is not limited 
to his historical appearance in Palestine. The modern attempt to 
distinguish between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith is 
a false antithesis utterly unknown to the New Testament. The 
two conceptions are linked together by the fact of the resurrection. 
Faith in the living and eternal Christ is the natural implicate of 
the resurrection. Jesus bequeathed to the church not merely 
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| a great and holy memory but a living and abiding presence, not 
| merely the thought of one who had “greatly lived and greatly 
died,” but the thought of one who was alive forever more. 
2. Jesus bequeathed to the church a great conception of God. 
It must never be forgotten that in all his teaching Jesus is always 
speaking against a well-defined background. His message can 
be understood only when it is read in the light of the context of 
contemporary thought. Jewish theology had made God remote 
and distant. If he was not the great unknowable, he was at any 
rate in current ritual the great unapproachable, save through the 
medium of intercessors and mediators. The ideas of love and 
fatherhood were indeed present in some degree in the current con- 
ception of God, but they were at the circumference of theology 
and not at its center. Jesus brought them from the circumference 
to the center and made them the governing ideas in his new revela- 
tion of God. Jesus transformed God from a grand Lama who 
could only be approached by the High Priest once a year into a 
| loving and merciful Father who was always ready to welcome his 
children and denied access to none. Jesus never for a moment 
canceled or minimized the great attribute of holiness which is so 
prominent in the Old Testament conception of God. It is only 
the false implications which had been read into the term by Jewish 
priests and school men that he attacks. The comparatively slight 
references to the holiness of God in the Gospels must not therefore 
be taken to signify that Jesus made light of the idea. The holiness 
of God was an axiom accepted alike by Jesus and his opponents. 
The emphasis which is laid upon the love and fatherhood of God 
is largely due to the situation at the time. Under other circum- 
stances it is not inconceivable that the stress might have been laid 
in a different place. The main contention of Jesus seems to be 
that the attribute of holiness in God does not result, as current 
Jewish theology supposed, in remoteness and unapproachableness, 
but flows out in love and mercy and salvation; and it must never 
be forgotten that the infinite love and boundless mercy of God are 
linked in the teaching of Jesus with a stern severity which does. 
not hesitate to doom the recalcitrant sinner “to the outer darkness 
, where there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth.” 
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3. Jesus in his teaching gave the church a supreme moral ideal. 
Space forbids any attempt to analyze or even indicate the scope 
of his ethical teaching. This teaching was of course always 
strictly relevant to the situation as it existed in Palestine at the 
time, but it embodied great principles which are of eternal value. 
The far-reaching and revolutionary effects of these principles have 
not even yet been realized to the full. 

In the early church the ethical standards set up by Jesus were 
regarded as absolutely authoritative. When the apostle Paul 
for instance found that Jesus had made some pronouncement upon 
an issue of vital importance, e.g., the question of marriage and 
divorce, that pronouncement was regarded as finally settling the 
matter. From that court there was no appeal. And Jesus himself | 
definitely stated in the Sermon on the Mount that his teaching | 
was the basis of religion. A man who built upon “these sayings of ' 
mine” was building upon a rock which no storms could ever shake. 
A man who built upon any other foundation was building on shifting 
sand, and his house was doomed to collapse at the first touch of the 
whirlwind. The modern tendency to regard the ethical and social 
principles of Jesus as merely of interim and temporary value, or 
to look upon them as out of touch with reality, is entirely false 
to the spirit of the New Testament and directly opposed to the 
attitude which Jesus himself adopted. 

Ofte of the most interesting features in the teaching of Jesus 
is that religion and ethics are always identified in the closest way. 
Every action which a man performs is an action toward God. God 
is always the third party in every transaction. ‘In as much 
as ye did it to one of the least of these my little ones, ye did it unto | 
me.” By virtue of this relationship a wrong action is always 
something more than a crime; it becomes a sin. It has often 
been asserted that Jesus “‘did not worry much about men’s sins,” 
but as a matter of fact the real truth lies in the actual reverse of 
this statement. It is perfectly true that Jesus said very little 
about sin in the abstract, but he said a great deal about sins in the 
concrete. As Beyschlag puts it, “Jesus spoke little of sin in general | 
and proposed no doctrine of it, least of all a doctrine of its origin. 
He presupposed it as a fact and showed its evil nature by the 
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penalties he attached to it.” The keynote of his preaching is the 
word “repent.” The true attitude of man to God is illustrated 
in the humble prayer of one who said, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.”” The repentance of a solitary sinner brings joy to the 
angels of heaven. Even sins of omission are punished in the 
severest way. What could be more stern than the doom pro- 
nounced upon the man who hid his talent in the earth—‘‘Cast ye 
out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness” ? 

To attempt to separate the ethical from the religious teaching 
of Jesus is to rend a seamless robe. To Jesus ethic is religion 
(though of course not the whole of religion) and religion is ethic. 
To divorce the two is fatal. It is as great a mistake to base every- 
thing on the religious side of the teaching of Jesus and sit loosely 
to his ethic as it is to base everything on his ethic and ignore his 
theology. 

4. The revelation of a supreme moral ideal by itself alone would 
have been a mere mockery of human need. The world had moral 
ideals in abundance—not indeed as perfect as the ideal of Jesus— 
but still of great beauty and power. The legacy of Jesus can never 
be estimated by measuring the differentia between his own moral 
ideal and the moral ideals of Greek philosophy. Such a differentia 
of course undoubtedly exists, but it does not explain Christianity. 
The search for the ideal is after all only one of the quests of life, 
and by no means the most difficult. It is one thing “to know the 
highest when we see it;” it is quite a different thing to be able 
to attain to it. Philosophy had failed in the past for lack of a 
sufficiently powerful moral dynamic. Like the Venus of Milo, 
it was beautiful to the last degree, but it had no arms and hands, 
and so could not reach down to save the world. Its impotence 
and futility found expression in the lament of Ovid, “‘ Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor.” 

Now if we look at the matter merely from the point of view of 
ethic, the demand of the world was for dvayus—power to attain. 


Oh that a man might arise in me 
That the man I am might cease to be. 


But if ethic and religion are to be identified, if weenighiins t is 
not merely a crime against man but a sin against God (as is always 
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the case in the teaching of Jesus), a new problem arises which com- 
pletely dwarfs the other—the problem that finds expression in the 
anguished cry of Job, “How can a man be just with God ?” 

It was the answer which Jesus gave to this problem that was 
felt by the apostle Paul and indeed by all the writers of the Apos- 
tolic age, to be the supreme element in his legacy to the church. 
And there is little doubt that if we were compelled to adopt a 
single formula to express the contribution which Jesus made to 
religion, it would have to be this: “There is no other name given 
under heaven among men whereby we must be saved;” For herein 
lies the real differentia which marks Jesus off from all others. As 
a teacher, the differentia between Jesus and the sages is measurable; 
as a Savior, it is infinite. 

The objection will at once be raised, however, that the Synoptic 
Gospels do not supply us with sufficient evidence to bear the weight 
of this conclusion. It must of course be admitted that there is a 
startling discrepancy of emphasis upon this point between the 
Synoptic Gospels and the rest of the New Testament. There is 
not in words at any rate the same stress upon the significance of 
the cross in the statements of the Gospels that we find everywhere 
else in the New Testament. Jesus seems even to speak at times 

} asif repentance were the only thing needed for the salvation of the 
' soul, and it is only on two occasions that he attaches specific value 
to his own death as an act of redemption. 

But before we draw too hasty a conclusion from these data 
there are certain facts which we ought to take into consideration. 

a) The revelation of the meaning of the cross was the most 
difficult lesson which Jesus had to teach his disciples, since it 
seemed to be in such flat contradiction to the common hopes and 
aspirations of the age. It was therefore only at the end of his 
career, when his followers had been sufficiently educated to receive 
his explanation, that the revelation could be made at all. 

b) It is a point in great dispute whether Jesus himself fully 
comprehended the necessity and significance of his death till the 
later stages in his ministry. There is some evidence, though it 
must be allowed that it is not strong enough to admit of demon- 
strative proof, that at first Jesus looked upon preaching as the 
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main mission of his life, and it was only when he realized that 
preaching was too weak a weapon to break down the power of sin 
that he came to see that something more was needed—the supreme 
sacrifice upon the cross. 

c) There are two explicit statements which can scarcely be 
explained away or robbed of their meaning: “The Son of Man is 
come to give his life a ransom for many” and the formula at the 
communion service, ‘This cup is the new Covenant in my blood,” 
a formula which definitely asserts that the death of Christ estab- 
lished a new covenant—relationship between God and man. 

d) All the circumstances of the crucifixion point in the same 
direction. If the teaching of Jesus were the supreme element in 
his legacy, why did he go out of his way to bring death upon him- 
self? Why did he set his face to go up to Jerusalem at all? The 

narrative seems to imply that at the end Jesus attached far more 
/ importance to his cross than to his teaching, and felt that it must 
} not be postponed even to enable him to consolidate his work as a 
teacher, or to accept the inviting appeal of the Greeks to undertake 
a mission to them. No, even if we were tied down to the narrative 
in the Synoptic Gospels we should be forced to admit that there are 
elements in the Gospels which cannot be explained except on the 
lines of a doctrine of the atonement such as was afterward con- 
structed by the theologians of the Apostolic age. 

5. The question now arises, Did Jesus seek to establish a 
church? Was the institution of the church part of the legacy 
which he left to the world? Two objections to such a supposition 
leap into the mind at once. First, the center of interest for Jesus 
was the Kingdom and not the church, for the two are certainly 
not identical. The word church is found only twice on his lips, 
and there is considerable doubt about the authenticity of these 
utterances, since they are found only in Matthew’s Gospel. And 
moreover, even if the utterances are genuine, it is by no means 
certain that the word church is used with its later technical connota- 
tion. Secondly, the undoubted belief of Jesus in the speedy 
occurrence of the Parousia seems to preclude the possibility that. 
he could display any interest even in laying the foundation of the 
later Ecclesia. 
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Yet, though we are bound to admit the absence of any 
explicit instructions with regard to the formation of the church, 
the idea of the church as a Christian society seems to be implicit 
in his teaching. There can be little doubt that Jesus did set him- 
self to create a fellowship of his followers. As the author of Ecce 
Homo puts it: 


To organize a society and bind the members of it together by the closest 
ties were the business of his life. For this reason it was that he called men 
away from their homes, imposed upon some a wandering life, upon others the 
sacrifice of their property, and endeavoured by all means to divorce them from 
their former connections. For this reason he established a society which was 
through all the ages to remind Christians of their indissoluble union. Thus 
the resemblance between Christ and the ancient philosophers vanishes on 
examination. He was the founder of a society to which for a time he found 
it convenient to give instruction; they gave instruction to pupils who found 
it convenient to form themselves into a society for the sake of receiving it. 
Christianity abhors isolation, it gathers men into a society and binds them in 
the closest manner to each other and to Christ. 


Surely Seeley is right. The idea of the Christian brotherhood 
could never have sprung into existence so early and so instinc- 
tively unless it had been the necessary implication of the teaching 


of Jesus. The band of disciples formed a precedent not only for 
the formation of the church but for the creation of the Christian 
ministry. When Jesus sent out the Twelve to preach in his name, 
he authorized by his precept and example the setting apart of men 
to whom the divine call has come for the preaching of the gospel 
and the work of the ministry. But though the formation of a 
church and an order of ministers seems to be implied in the teaching 
of Jesus, there is nothing in that teaching which ties us down to 
a particular type of either church or ministry. We cannot go 
farther than the assertion that that form of organization must 
inevitably be most in accordance with his teaching which gives 
the most adequate expression to his mind and will, and best 
embodies the essential principles of the gospel which he preached 
and lived. 

6. It is possible to mention only one other point, but that 
certainly must not be omitted. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that among the legacies which Jesus bequeathed to the church are 
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the sacraments. The question of the sacraments raises immense 
critical problems into which it is not possible to enter here. It 
seems to be quite certain that Jesus adopted from his predecessor 
the sacrament of baptism as the rite and ordinance of entrance 
into the Kingdom. Whether he regarded it as a symbol or as 
something more than a symbol must always be more or less a matter 
of controversy in view of the scantiness of the evidence in the Synop- 
tics. The appendix to Mark and the Fourth Gospel seem to regard 
baptism as a sine qua non for entrance into the Kingdom, but these 
statements may simply be the reflections of later thought. The 
same difficulty meets us when we come to consider the exact import 
which Jesus attached to the communion service. It was certainly 
a sacrament of remembrance, and as certainly in the time of Paul 
something much more than that—‘‘the Communion of the body 
and blood of Christ.’”” Some kind of transformation was bound 
to take place, for in all our records the communion is brought into 
direct association with the Parousia. Probably the original inten- 
tion of the founder was stated in some such words as those which 
have been transmitted to us by Paul, “As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup ye do shew the Lord’s death till He come.” 
As the promise of the Parousia faded, it was inevitable that a new 
set of ideas should be introduced into the Lord’s Supper. 

Such in general outline are the chief elements in the legacy of 
Jesus. There are some points which have necessarily been omitted 
in this brief survey, e.g., the apocalyptic hope and the eschatology, 
both of which would need more detailed treatment than the scope 
of this present article permits. But the great conclusion we have 
reached is this: The church of today needs the whole Christ, 
Christ in his fulness and entirety, and not merely a part of his 
message or his work. It is a fatal mistake, a mistake which has 
been too often made in the past, to isolate a single element in his 
teaching and treat it as if it represented the complete gospel. 
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The struggle between the two contending parties in the Church 
of England, the Prelatic and the Puritan, grew apace with the 
progress of the English Reformation. It was a struggle concerning 
usages rather than doctrine; for non-conformity was founded 
originally on disapproval of the vestments and usages prescribed 
by the Prayer Book rather than on dissent from the doctrine of 
the Church. The new revision of the Prayer Book in 1559, with 
its manifest return toward the first Edwardine liturgy, with changes 
and alterations in a Roman Catholic direction rather than a Protes- 
tant, spread dismay among the reform party. The feeling was 
intensified by the queen’s Injunctions, of 1559, and the issue of 
the Advertisements of 1566, in which Archbishop Matthew Parker 


(1504-75) strove, among other things, to enforce the surplice in all 
churches, while the use of the cope was henceforth confined to 
cathe@ral and collegiate churches." The enforced clerical sub- 
scription to the Prayer Book and the vestments, as also the proc- 
lamation of the Thirty-nine Articles of religion, on June 7, 1571,’ 
and the required clerical subscription to them, aroused widespread 


*It may be stated here that for vestments the date of the standard is 1566, the 
publication of the Advertisements; for ceremonies, 1662; and for ornaments, 1549. 
As a matter of history, deviations from the standard set up by the Acts of Uniformity 
can be shown not only to have existed, but also to have been tolerated at every period 
since the Act of Uniformity of 1559. Nor does it appear that any systematic attempt 
to enforce general conformity to the rubrics has ever been made except upon three 
occasions: (1) in the reign of Elizabeth, after the issue of the Advertisements; (2) 
during the primacy of Archbishop Laud (1633-45); and (3) in the period following 
the Restoration in 1660. 

* The first set of Articles of Religion compiled by the Church of England on the 
principles of the Reformation were the Forty-two Articles of 1553. They differed 
little from the draft of forty-five articles drawn up in 1552, four articles of which on 
the Lord’s Supper, Nos. 29-32, were in 1553 combined into one. The work was done 
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indignation. Shortly after the opening of Parliament, May 8, 1572, 
a bill was introduced to legalize the Puritan idea of worship. It 
was proposed to substitute a “Protestant” confession of faith for 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and a constitution without bishops was 
demanded. While Parliament was, on the whole, favorably in- 
clined toward the requests of the Puritan party, the queen inter- 


mainly by Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Nicholas Ridley on the basis of the 
Augsburg Confession of 1530 through the medium of the Thirteen Articles of 1538 
(D. Stone, Holy Eucharist, 11, 115,116). The articles were originally written in Latin, 
but translated into English at the samme time. Both texts were published in 1553 
before the death of Edward VI (July 6, 1553). In January, 1562/3, the Forty-two 
Articles of 1553 were considered by convocation. In revised form and reduced to 
thirty-eight in number they were published first in Latin by Reginald Wolfe in 1563. 
The revision was mainly the work of Archbishop Matthew Parker, assisted probably 
by his friends, Bishops Edmund Grindal, of London, Robert Horne, of Winchester, 
Edmund Guest, of Rochester, and Richard Cox, of Ely. He added to the articles, 
which originally had been mainly derived from earlier Lutheran sources, some new 
clauses obtained from the more recent Confession of Wiirtemberg (1552). The 39th 
4oth, and 42d articles were deleted by the two houses of convocation, the archbishop 
having himself previously omitted the 41st. The sanction of the queen was obtained 
late in 1563, whereupon Wolfe’s edition appeared. The printed edition differs from the 
Parker manuscript in the 2oth article and in the omission of the entire Article 29. From 
other instances it is evident that the queen looked upon her supremacy as totally inde- 
pendent not only of temporal but also of spiritual control. She made the change and 
omission last referred to and thus the articles should really be named the Thirty-eight 
Articles. The revised articles were translated into English and put forth through 
Jugge and Cawood by the queen’s authority. The translation was made by members 
of the convocation. In 1571 the Thirty-nine Articles were put forth in Latin and in 
English by the authority of Parliament. They had been newly subscribed by the con- 
vocation of that year and were committed to the editorship of Bishop Jewel. The 29th 
article was now replaced. The editor numbered the whole series, making them, with 
the ratification, forty. They were not termed Thirty-nine Articles until a later period. 
Jewel likewise added the table to the English edition. The Latin title reads: Articuli 
de quibus convenit inter Archiepiscopos et Episcopos utriusque provincie, & clerum 
universum in Synodo Londini. An. Dom. 1562. Secundum computationem Ecclesiz 
Anglicane ad tollendam opinionum dissentionem, & consensum in vera religione 
firmandum . , . . Londini. Apud Joh. Day. 1571. Black letter. Page, 4464; paper, 
6X74 inches. The English title is: Articles, whereupon it was agreed by the Arch- 
bishoppes and Bishoppes of both provinces and the whole Cleargie in the Convocation 
holden at London in the yere of our Lorde God 1562 according to the computation of 
the Churche of England, for the auoiding of the diuersities of opinions, and for the 
stablishyng of consent touching true religion. Put forth by the Queenes aucthoritie. 
London. R. Jugge & J. Cawood.1571. 25 pp.Sm.4to. The Act 13 Eliz. c. 12 estab- 
lished the Thirty-nine Articles of 1562/3 as a standard of doctrine and required the 
ex animo and bona fide subscription of the clergy to them. 
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posed her own prerogative as supreme in ecclesiastical matters. 
Unsuccessful in Parliament, the Puritans appealed to the country 
in their first manifesto, headed: An Admonition to the Parliament 
(1572; sig A two leaves, A-D in fours, E two leaves, F and G in fours, 
GG two leaves, Sm. 4to). The pamphlet appeared before Parlia- 
ment rose, on June 30. It was the joint work of five clergymen, 
two of whom, John Feilde or Field (died February, 1588) and 
Thomas Wilcox (1549 ?-1608), attempted to present it to Parlia- 
ment. They were immediately arrested and sent to the Newgate 
prison, where they were held until October, 1573. Toward the 
end of their imprisonment they composed an apology or defense, 
printed in later years on pages 528-46 of the collection of Puritan 
Acta called: A parte of a register, contayninge sundrie memorable 
matters, written by diuers godly and learned in our time, which 
stande for, and desire the reformation of our Church, in Discipline 
and Ceremonies, accordinge to the pure worde of God, and the 
Lawe of our Lande. [15937] (4), 546, (2) 86, (6) pp. Sm. 4to. 
The tract of Feilde and Wilcox has the title: ‘The copie of a letter, 
with a confession of Faith, written by two faithfull seruants of God, 
vnto an Honorable, and vertuous Ladie.” The lady was probably 
Lady Anne Bacon (1528-1610), the wife of Sir Nicholas Bacon 
(1509-79) lord keeper, and mother of Francis Bacon, the lord chan- 
cellor. Lady Anne was a staunch “supporter of many Puritans 
by her purse as well as by her influence”’ (A. Peel). The Admoni- 
tion remained the talk of the day and was widely disseminated and 
universally read in spite of the strict censorship of the press. The 
first edition was soon exhausted, and a new edition followed speedily, 
marked by some alterations and corrections. This, in turn, was 
quickly reprinted and two additional documents or tracts from the 
pen of Thomas Cartwright were added to it.! The second edition 
collates sig. A-C in eights, D four leaves. The two tracts con- 
stituted one pamphlet, independent in form from the Admonition. 
They number twelve leaves (sig.2<two leaves, A and B in fours, 
C two leaves). The preface occupies the two initial leaves, the 
first tract begins on Ax, and the second on Br. Sayle, Early 


* Percy Dearmer, Religious Pamphlets, p. 85; W. Pierce, An Historical Introduction 
to the Marprelate Tracts, pp. 43-44. 
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English Printed Books in the University Library, Cambridge, Vol. 
II, p. 1308, No. 5895, suggests Wandsworth, in Surrey, the home of 
Feilde, as the place of the printing of the original edition of the 
first Admonition. 

Toward the end of the year 1572, while Feilde and Wilcox were 
in prison, appeared: A Seconde Admonition to the Parliament, in 
which Thomas Cartwright (1535—Dec. 27, 1603), Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity at Cambridge and fellow of Trinity College, 
came to the support of his imprisoned comrades. In conjunction 
with the second Admonition, though separate from it, was printed 
a small tract, with the title: Certaine Articles, collected and taken 
(as it is thought) by the byshops out of a little boke entituled An 
Admonition to the Parliament, with an answere to the same. Con- 
taining a confirmation of the sayde booke in shorte notes. This 
tract was published about September, 1572, in answer to a now 
utterly lost answer to the first Admonition, written by Thomas 
Cooper (1517 ?-94), at that time bishop of Lincoln. The second 
Admonition and the Certaine Articles occupy 44 leaves (sig. 
A-H in fours, and, again, A-B in fours). Neither of the two 
Admonitions has a title-page. 

The Admonition, published anonymously, had at once “an 
enormous effect.” Projected into an atmosphere already explosive, 
it did a work for the Puritan cause which hitherto would have been 
inconceivable. It was read everywhere, and welcomed in spite 
of all attempts to suppress it. A large part of its success was due, 
not merely to circumstances, but to its merits, for it had many of 
the most telling qualities of a successful pamphlet.t The two 
Admonitions were reprinted together about 1589, and again in 
1617. The first Admonition was reprinted also in 1644 among the 
Puritan literature re-issued during the struggle between King 
Charles and the Parliament. The text of the issues of 1617 and 
1644 is that of the second edition of the first Admonition. Extracts 
from the second Admonition were printed by Percy Dearmer in 
Religious Pamphlets (1898), pp. 84-110. The latest critical reprint 
of the two Admonitions, together with other early Puritan tracts 


*W. H. Frere, The English Church in the Reigns of Elisabeth and James I (1904), 
p. 178. 
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just mentioned, was published in 1907, with the title: Puritan 
Manifestoes. A study of the origin of the Puritan revolt. With 
a reprint of the Admonition to the Parliament and kindred docu- 
ments, 1572. Edited by the Rev. W. H. Frere and the Rev. C. E. 
Douglas. London. Soc. for Promoting Christian Knowledge. xxxi, 
155, (1) pp. Facsimiles. [The Church Historical Society Publi- 
cations. Ixxii.] 8vo. 

At the suggestion of Archbishop Parker, John Whitgift (1530 ?— 
1604), dean of Lincoln and master of Trinity College, and Cart- 
wright’s predecessor as Lady Margaret professor of divinity, wrote 
an answer to the two Admonitions, assisted by the archbishop and 
several bishops. It was a well-printed quarto in black letter, with 
the title: An Answere to a certen libell intituled An Admonition 
to the Parliament, by John Whitgifte, D. of Divinitie. London. 
The first edition appeared in February, 1572/3, and in July of the 
same year, 1573, another “newly augmented by the authore, as by 
conference shall appear.” Within less than four months, about 
May, 1573, the champion of the Puritan cause answered Whitgift 
with: A Replye to an answere made of M. Doctor Whitegifte, 
againste the Admonition to the Parliament. By T. C. (4), 224 
pp. Sm. 4to. Second edition, June, 1573, with a prefatory note 
by the printer signed J. S. There are several later editions in 
existence, but all without date of publication. Frere and Douglas, 
Puritan Manifestoes, p. xxix, following Sayle, loc. cit., p. 1309, 
No. 5899, believe that the second Admonition and the two editions 
of the Replye are printed in the same type and probably by John 
Stroud (Strowd), formerly minister at Yalding, in Kent. The 
tract Certaine Articles, etc., was printed by J. T. J.S. It is quite 
possible that John Stroud printed also this last-mentioned tract and 
prefixed to it the two other initials in order, as he states, to elude 
the vigilance of Day, the printer, and Toy, the bookbinder, who were 
zealously tracking this unauthorized press. Stroud was suspended 
in 1575 and died in October, 1582. See also Peel, The Seconde Parte 
of a Register (1915), Vol. I, Nos. 66 and 67, pp. 108-20. 

Cartwright had become the recognized leader of the Puritan 
cause. In many respects he was the real father of conscious 
Puritanism. With him it became consciously Presbyterian. The 
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year 1573 saw the first presbytery in England at Wandsworth, in 
Surrey. “The term Puritan appears to have been first used about 
1566, and was correctly applied to Nonconformists, 4.e., to learned 
clergymen of the Church of England, who found fault with the 
clerical vestments, etc., and yet remained in the Church. The 
word Dissenter appears to have had a history similar to that of 
the word Nonconformist, only it seems to have been first employed 
after 1641.”* Puritanism was a spirit rather than a system; 
presbyterianism a system rather than a spirit. The Admonition 
was the manifesto in which presbyterianism sprang aggressively 
upon the world. According to Fuller, Church History, the first 
occurrence of the term “Puritans”’ is of the year 1564. 

On December 11, 1573, an order was issued by the ecclesiastical 
commission for the apprehension of Cartwright, but he escaped 
from the country in time and went to the Continent. His Replye 
remained for twenty years the textbook of the controversy. Whit- 
gift continued the strife and in due course appeared: A Defense of 
the Ecclesiasticall Regiment in Englande, defaced by T. C. in his 
Replye against D. Whitgyfte on Sacrificing Priestes, Apparell of 
Ministers, Kneeling at the Communion, Holy dayes, Women’s 
Veyles, the Sign of the crosse, . . . . (ii, 194 pp., Sm. 8vo) and: 
The Defense of the Aunswere to the Admonition against the Replie 
of T. C. (xx, 812, xi pp. Folio). Both books were published in 
1574, the latter in two editions giving also the text of the original 
Admonition and of Cartwright’s Replye, etc.? Cartwright answered 
the following year with: The second replie of Thomas Cartwright: 
agaynst Maister Doctor Whitgiftes second answer touching the 
Churche Discipline. Imprinted. M. D. LXXV. (31) D[CJLXVI, 
(13) pp. Sm. 4to. It was printed in the Ziirich type of Whitting- 
ham’s A Brieff discours, assumed by Sayle to be that of Christopher 


* Champlin Burrage, The Early English Dissenters, Vol. I, p. 37- 

* A modern reprint of Whitgift’s Defense was edited by John Ayre for the Parker 
Society, 3 vols., Cambridge, 1851-53. Vol. I contains: The defence of the Answer to 
the Admonition against the Reply of Thomas Cartwright. Tractates I-VI; Vol. II, 
Tractates VII-X; Vol. III, Tractates XI-XXIII. Together with sermons, selected 
letters, &c. The controversy with Cartwright was the only literary production of — 
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Froschauer, Jr. Two years later followed: The rest of the second 
replie of Thomas Cartvurihgt: agaynst Master Doctor Vuhitgifts 
second ansvuer, touching the Church discipline. Imprinted. 
M.D. LXXVII. (7), 265, (13) pp. Sm. 4to. This ended the con- 
troversy. The 1575 book is printed in a Gothic letter, the other in 
a roman type. 

One of the results of the controversy between Cartwright and 
Whitgift was the celebrated Book of Discipline, written in Latin 
by Walter Travers (1548 ?—1635), with a preface by Cartwright, 
and published at La Rochelle in 1574 (W. H. Frere: 1573). Almost 
simultaneously appeared an English translation under the authority 
of and with an introductory epistle by Cartwright. The Latin 
title reads: Ecclesiastice Discipline et Anglicane Ecclesie ab illa 
aberrationis, plena @ verbo Dei, & dilucida explicatio. Rupelle 
(i.e., La Rochelle). [1574]. xii, 296 pp. r2mo. The English: A 
full and plaine declaration of Ecclesiasticall Discipline owt off the 
word off God, and off the declininge off the churche of England 
from the same. Imprinted. M.D. LXXIIII. (10), 193, (1) pp. Sm. 
4to. The British Museum Catalogue conjectures that it was 
printed at Heidelberg; the Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 
LVII, p. 163, col. 2, suggests Middleburgh as the place of printing, 
and Sayle, loc. cit., No. 6299 says: Printed in the Ziirich type of 
Whittingham’s A Brieff discours. The book was reprinted in 1580 
(Geneva), 1584 (Cambridge), 1617 and 1644. Travers was “the 
neck” of the Presbyterian party, Cartwright himself the head.? 
The book fixed the policy of the proposed reform and became so 
authoritative that its adherents began to bind themselves to “the 
Holy Discipline”’ by a definite subscription. The controversy, in 
itself sufficiently remarkable, was rendered the more noteworthy 
by the fact that it was the indirect cause of the production by 
Richard Hooker of his Ecclesiastical Polity. 

* Ziirich as place of publication of Whittingham’s treatise is very doubtful, as 
mentioned before. Rudolphi in his monograph, Die Buchdrucker-Familie Froschauer 
in Ziirich, 1521-95 (Ziirich, 1869), mentions neither Whittingham’s treatise nor any 


books and pamphlets by Cartwright and Travers as having been printed by the 
Froschauers. P 


2 Fuller, Church History, ed. Brewer, IV, 468. 
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Soon, also, Puritan books of Common Prayer as substitutes for 
the existing liturgy of the Church were published and presented to 
Parliament; but none obtained the sanction of the law. That of 
1578 is remarkable for its omissions, not only of rubrics, but of 
entire services, such as those for the private celebration of the 
sacraments, of confirmation, and the churching of women. It used 
uniformly the words morning, evening, and minister in the place 
of matins, evensong, and priest. In the book of 1589 the earlier 
forms are restored. In 1584 A booke of Common Prayer was pre- 
sented to Parliament by Peter Turner, a physician, which he desired 
to have adopted in place of or in addition to the current liturgy of 
the Church. Turner was born in 1542, represented Bridport in 
several Parliaments of Elizabeth, and was zealously advocating the 
cause of the Puritans in the House of Commons. He died in 1614. 
It is quite possible that the book which Turner presented was the 
edition without date, printed by Waldegrave, with the title: A 
booke of the forme of common prayers, administration of the 
Sacraments: &c. agreeable to Gods worde, and the vse of the re- 
formed Churches. . . . At London: Printed by Robert Walde- 
graue. 77 pp. Sm. 4to.’ It was printed either in 1584 or the early 


part of 1585; for, in June of 1585, it was prohibited by order of the 


t Robert Waldegrave, or Walgrave, was born about 1554, in Blacklay, Worcester- 
shire,astheson ofa yeoman. From the beginning of his career as a printer he attached 
himself to the Puritan party, in whose service he labored incessantly and suffered 
greatly. In 1581 he printed John Knox’s Confession of faith and other Scottish books. 
In 1583 the Ecclesiastical Commission at the bidding of the Privy Council restricted 
the London presses, suppressed illicit ones, and issued orders to regulate printing. 
Further orders were issued by the Star Chamber in 1584. Waldegrave, his workmen, 
and his presses were seized for printing Puritan books. He was thrown into the 
White Lion prison, Southwark, for six weeks, and again, in 1585, for twenty weeks. 
Finally an order of the Privy Council in the Star Chamber, June 23, 1586, allowed 
presses to be in use only in London, except one at each of the universities. Every 
press was to be licensed and subject to inspection. The futility of this attempt to 
muzzle the Puritan press was very soon apparent. For Waldegrave, who in May, 
1588, was the victim of this order and suffered the destruction of his presses and his 
work for attempting to issue Udall’s Diotrephes, became forthwith the hero of the 
secret press. He succeeded in eluding capture and after many vicissitudes and 
narrow escapes from his “pursuivants,” came finally to Edinburgh, where he was 
King’s printer from 1590-1603. He died in 1604, shortly after his return to London. 
As device he used the cut of a swan standing on a wreath within an oval frame, bear- 
ing the motto “God is my helper” or “God is my defender.” 
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Star Chamber. The book is reprinted in Peter Hall’s Fragmenta 
liturgica (1848), I, 1-80. 

About the same time Waldegrave also printed the book which 
became the groundwork and starting-point of the Marprelate 
controversy, viz: a Briefe and plaine declaration concerning the 
desires of all those faithfull Ministers that have and do seeke for the 
Discipline and reformation of the Church of Englande. Which may 
serve for a just Apologie against the false accusations and slaunders 
of their Aduersaries. At London. Printed by Robert Walde-grave. 
1584. vi, 148 pp. Sm. 8vo. The book, published anonymously, is 
generally attributed to William Fulke (1538-1589), Master of 
Pembroke College. It is usually quoted by the running title: 
A Learned Discourse of Ecclesiasticall Government. 

The reformed prayer book, described above, is “a brief and 
desultory compilation from the Genevan form of Calvin; and that 
probably not direct, but through one or other of the abbreviations 
of Knox’s Book of Common Order.” 

At Middleburgh, in the Low Countries, resided at that time 
Thomas Cartwright and Dudley Fenner (1558 ?-87) as pastors of 
the colony of English Nonconformists, the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, worshipping in the Gasthuis Kerk. At Middleburgh 
the second, third, and fourth editions of the reformed prayer book, 
of 1584, were published, printed by Richard Schilders, and com- 
monly known as “The Middleburgh Prayer Book.” The later 
editions differed to some extent from the first edition, due perhaps 
to the editorial supervision of Fenner who wielded a capable pen and 
possessed a resolute spirit. A copy of the second or 1586 edition 
in the J. P. Morgan library collates A-E8, in eights. Ax, obv., title; 
rev., Contents; text A2, obv.,-E8. Nopagination. Size of paper, 
41's X54 inches. A copy of the third edition, 1587, is in the library 
of the Antiquarian Society, Worcester (Massachusetts). The 
fourth edition, 1602, collates A-F8, in eights. Compare the further 
description in Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, London, 
Vol. XI (1912), pp. 93, 95, 105, Nos. 7, 12, and 34. The edition 
of 1586, with the variants of 1602, is reprinted by Peter Hall, 
Reliquie Liturgice, Vol. I (139 pp.), Bath, 1847. 
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The book of 1586 was presented to the speaker of the House of 
Commons on February 27, 1586/7, by Sir Anthony Cope, together 
with a bill which apparently went farther than its predecessors, 
since it declared void all existing laws about ecclesiastical govern- 
ment.’ Cope was born about 1545 and died in 1614. He was 
several times high sheriff of Oxfordshire and represented Banbury 
in six parliaments, from 1586 to 1604. Cope and three other mem- 
bers who were responsible for the bill and the book, presented in 
1586/7, were committed to the Tower from February 27 to March 
23, but were soon released. 

With the elevation of Whitgift, bishop of Worcester, to the 
primacy of the Church of England, September 23, 1583, a strong 
and firm hand took hold of ecclesiastical affairs. Of all contem- 
porary prelates he was the man best fitted to carry out the eccles- 
astical policy of the queen. Like his opponents, a convinced and 
thoroughgoing Calvinist in doctrinal matters, he was at the same 
time a firm believer in and staunch defender of episcopacy as a 
matter of principle rather than of policy. He took prompt and 
determined measures against his powerful opponents and issued 
within a few days after his elevation and with the queen’s consent: 
Articles (eleven in number) for the regulation of the Clergie, and 
for the better obseruation of the lawes and usages of the Church 
Established. . . .2. Of the three special articles “to whiche very 
one who shall be allowed to preach must subscribe,” -viz., the 
acknowledgment of the royal supremacy, the authority of the Book 
of Common Prayer and of the Pontifical, and the acceptance of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the second article was especially heartily 
disliked by the Puritan element, from whom numerous protests 
began to pour in immediately. A few of these, conveniently col- 
lected in A parte of a register, will serve to illustrate their tenor. 
Thus: The copie of a Letter [printed Letrer] written by a Gentleman 
in the Countrey, vnto a Londoner, touching an answere to the 
Archb. articles, on pp. 132-200. Then, in accordance with the 

* See also A. Peel, The Seconde Parte of a Register (1915), Vol. II, Nos. 231, 232, 
pp. 212-18. 


2 E. Cardwell, Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of England (1844), 
I, 459-64; H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church History 
(1896), pp. 481-85. 
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table of contents should have followed immediately, on p. 201: 
A briefe aunswere to the principall pointes in the Archbishops 
Articles. Also certayne reasons against subscription to the booke 
of common,prayers, and the booke of articles, as followeth. Written 
about afi.‘1583. 6 pp. The brief answer was written by Dudley 
Fenner, but, of course, published anonymously. When A parie of a 
register was paged up, the pressman must have overlooked these 
six pages and probably did not discover the omission until the whole 
volume was made up. He thereupon simply added the six pages 
without giving them either signature or pagination. Page 200 ends 
signature Bb, and page 201 begins sig. Cc. Pp. 280-303 contain: 
The vnlawfull Practises of Prelates, against godly Ministers, the 
maintainers of the discipline of God. This is without name of 
author or date of original publication, but printed separately about 
1584 or 1585, and reprinted in 1588. 

The archbishop’s articles gave rise to the final distinction be- 
tween Conformists and Nonconformists. The Puritans, though 
highly organized and possessing for a long time, not merely the 
sympathy, but the active support of many that were high in 
Elizabeth’s counsel, found in Whitgift a worthy opponent. On the 
main points he had the constant approval and vigorous support of 
the queen, who soon granted his request for the legal establishment 
of the new High Commission, created by the queen in 1559, for 
Causes ecclesiastical," to enable the archbishop to search more 
effectively for unlawful books and to deal summarily with “dis- 
ordered persons commonly called Puritans.” 

Of the flood of Puritan literature which swept over the whole 
country during the first decade of Whitgift’s primacy the publi- 
cations of Fenner and Udall, and the Marprelate tracts are the most 
interesting and important. 

Dudley Fenner began to write in defense of Puritan principles 
when scarce twenty-one years of age. In 1583 or early in 1584 ap- 
peared anonymously: An Abstracte of Certaine Acts of parlement 


On the High Commission see, e.g., John Southerden Burn, The Star Chamber. 
Notices of the court and its proceedings; with notes on the High Commission, 
London, 1870. VIII, 199 pp. R. G. Usher in Dictionary of English Church History 
(1912), pp. 275-78; and the same author’s The Rise and Fall of the High Commission, 
Oxford, 1913. 
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...., a collection of canons and statutes claimed to support the 
presbyterian system of government as a protest against the policy 
of the archbishop. An answer was published by Dr. Richard 
Cosin (1549 ?-97), the ecclesiastical lawyer and dean of Arches. 
Fenner came to the rescue of the Abstracte in: A Covnter-Poyson, 
Modestlie written for the Time, to make an answere to the obiec- 
tions and reproches, wherewith the answerer to the Abstract, would 
disgrace the holy Discipline of Christ. 1584. The tract was printed 
by R. Waldegrave and was reprinted in A parte of a register, pp. 
412-505. The Covnter-Poyson was in turn assailed in a Latin 
sermon preached by Dr. John Copcot (died 1590) at Pauls Cross. 
Two years later Fenner (?) replied in: A defence of the Reasons of 
the Covnter-poyson, for maintenance of-the Eldershippe, against 
an aunswere made to them by Doctor Copequot, in a publike 
Sermon at Paules Crosse, vpon Psalm. 84. 1584. Wherein also 
according to his demaund is prooued syllogistically for the learned, 
and plainelie for all men, the perpetuitie of the Elders office in the 
Church. [1586.] Published in A parte of a register, pp. 506-27. 
Pp. 507 and 508 contain “‘That part of his (Copcot’s) Sermon which 
concerned Discipline.” ‘The Defence was published anonymously 
in 1586. Lambeth ms. 874, f. 115, gives Copcot’s sermon, and 
also: An answere to the defence of the reasons of the Counter- 
poyson ... (APeel). The article on Dudley Fenner in Dictionary 
of National Biography, XVIII, 318, denies Fenner’s authorship of 
the Defence and maintains that the prefixed note “To the Christian 
Reader” makes it clear that the tract is not by the author of the 
Covnter-poyson. But under the conditions prevailing when the 
tract was written it was quite likely that the author, if it was 
Fenner, should hide his identity and lead the “pursuivants” 
astray. 

During Whitsuntide, 1585, John Bridges, dean of Salisbury," 
preached at Pauls Cross a sermon against William Fulke’s Briefe 
and plaine Declaration, popularly known from its running headline 
as “‘A Learned Discourse ....” Out of this sermon grew a 
portentous quarto volume, with the title: A Defence of the 


* Bridges became bishop of Oxford in 1603/4, and died in 1618 at a very advanced 
age. 
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Gouernment established in the Chvrch of Englande for Eccle- 
siasticall matters. . . . At London, Printed by Iohn VVindet, for 
Thomas Chard, 1587. viii, 1402 pp. Black letter. Folio. Next to 
his reply to Fulke’s work the dean undertook to answer Theodore 
Beza’s: The iudgment of a most reuerend and learned man from 
beyond sees concerning a threefold order of Bishops . . . . which 
had been published in 1580 (Sayle, 1585 ?) in an English translation 
by John Feilde. The chief interest in Bridges’ publication lies in 
the fact that it was the immediate cause of the Marprelate con- 
troversy. The dean’s arguments were at once answered by Dudley 
Fenner in: A Defence Of the godlie Ministers, against the slaunders 
of D. Bridges, contayned in his ansvvere to the Preface before the 
Discourse of Ecclesiasticall gouernement, with a Declaration of the 
Bishops proceeding against them, . . . . [Middleburgh. Schilders.]* 
1587. iv, (48), 49-150, (1) pp. Sm. 4to. Sig A two leaves, B-V in four. 
At, rev., and V4, rev., blank. Pagination begins on Sig. H1, p. 49. 
This. work appeared anonymously; but when a portion of it was 
reprinted in A parte of a register, pp. 387-93, it was called: Master 
Dudley Fenners defence . . . . written a month before his death. 
Anno. 1587. 

The year following, a second reply appeared attributed to 
Walter Travers? and printed probably at Middleburgh, bearing 
the title: A Defence of the Ecclesiastical Discipline ordayned of 
God to be vsed in his Church. Against a Replie of Maister Bridges 
to a briefe and plaine Declaration of it which was printed An. 1584. 
Which replie he termeth, A Defence of the gouernement established 
in the Church of Englande, for Ecclesiasticall matters . . . . 1588. 
128 pp.’ Sm. 4to; without divisions, chapters, or marginal analysis. 
It is a strong and well-written presentation of the simple and 
democratic order which went under the title of the Discipline. 

John Udall (Uvedall) was born about 1560 and died in 1592. 
He was a Puritan divine holding for a time a living at Kingston-on- 
Thames. He enjoyed the favor and protection of Ambrose Dudley, 
- * Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London), Vol. XI (1912), pp. 95-96, 

0. 15. 

s cailiens to John Penry by Pierce, The Mar prelate Tracts (1911), p. 402, n. 2. 

3 Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, loc. cit., p. 97, No. 20, Sig. A-Cc4, 
Folio 221 printed for 121, 223 for 123, 225 for 125, and 228 for 128. 
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earl of Warwick, the well-known friend of many Puritan ministers. 
In April, 1588, Udall induced Waldegrave, through his friend John 
Penry, to print at his office in London an anonymous tract in which 
he trenchantly denounced the policy of the Church Established 
from the extreme Puritan point of view. The tract is entitled: 
The state of the Church of Englande, laide open in a conference 
betweene Diotrephes a Byshopp, Tertullus a Papiste, Demetrius an 
vsurer, Pandoch(e)us an Inne-keeper and Paule a preacher of the 
worde of God. It was reprinted a few years later in A parte of a 
register, pp. 333-05, and again in 1637 when the storm began which 
for many years swept away monarchy and established church. 
The latest reprint is that edited by Professor Arber in An English 
Scholar’s Library of Old and Modern Works, No. 5 (1879), xiv, 34 pp. 
Sm. 8vo. 

After Waldegrave had fied from London he set up about 
September 29, 1588, another secret press at East Molesey (Moulsey) 
near Kingston-on-Thames, and printed a second anonymous 
polemic of Udall, called: A demonstration of the trueth of that 
Discipline which Christ hath prescribed in his worde for the gouern- 
ment of his Church, in all times and places, vntill the end of the 
world. 86 pp. Sm. 4to. Sig. A-L in fours. No special title-page. 
It has been reprinted by Arber in An English Scholar’s Library of 
Old and Modern Works, No. 9 (1880) xii, 84 pp. Sm. 8vo. The 
tract was secretly distributed in November at the time when, 
through Penry’s agency, the first of the famous seven Martin 
Mar-Prelate tracts, also printed by Waldegrave, appeared. 

Deprived of his living at Kingston, in July, 1588, Udall accepted 
an appointment at Newcastle-on-Tyne, December, 1588, and 
labored there successfully for about a year. Late in 1589 he was 
arrested at his new home and appeared on January 9, 1590, in 
London as “a suspected person.” In spite of the extraordinary 
efforts made on his behalf, Udall lingered in the Marshalsea prison 
until he died in 1592. 

The prime mover in the publication of the Martin Mar-Prelate 
(Marprelate) tracts, director of the secret press which printed - 
them and corrector of proofs, was John Penry (1559-93), a Welsh- 
man and graduate of Oxford. He became soon an out-and-out 
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Puritan and was very much in earnest about the reformation of 
the Church along presbyterian lines, independent of state control, 
and also desirous to promote the general welfare of his beloved home 
country, Wales. In behalf of the latter he published three tracts 
in 1587 and 1588, viz.: (1) A treatise containing the Aequity of an 
Humble Supplication . . . . in the behalfe of the Countrey of Wales. 
. . . . Oxford, J. Barnes, 1587, commonly quoted as The humble 
supplication on behalfe of Wales; (2) An exhortation unto the 
gouernours, and people of hir Maiesties countrie of Wales, to labour 
earnestly, to haue the preaching of the Gospell planted among them 
(1588), known as Exhortation unto Wales;? and (3) A view of some 
part of such publike wants and disorders as are in the seruice of 
God, within her Maiesties countrie of Wales, together with an 
humble Petition . . . . for their speedy redresse (1588/9) quoted 
as A supplication (unto the High Court of Parliament), or as View 
of publike wants within Wales. 

On some words on page 40 of the first-named tract is founded 
in Professor Arber’s opinion the Marprelate controversy. In them 
Penry insinuated that the queen and the bishops care nothing for 
religion in Wales, while verbally asserting that they do. Udall 
has never been considered as author of any of the Marprelate 
tracts and Penry only on the basis of circumstantial evidence. 
Both, however, had a part in organizing the campaign and arranging 
for the tracts; and Penry was the “soul” of these attacks on the 
bishops and the episcopal government.‘ 


* See J. D. Wilson, “A New Tract from the Mar Prelate Press,” Library, new ser., 
Vol. X (1909), pp. 225-40. The first edition of the Exhortation unto Wales, numbered 
(2), 110 pp., the second, of the same year, 65 pages, these corresponding to pages 1-65 
of the first issue. Compare also G. Bonnard, La controverse de Martin Marprelate, 
p. 157. 3 

* F. Madan, Oxford Books, Vol. I, p. 23, No.5; Vol. II, p. 26, No.9. Bonnard, 
loc. cit., p. 171. 1 

3 Introductory Sketch to the Martin Marprelate Controversy, pp. 55-67. 

4On the history of the Marprelate controversy the following books are important: 
William Maskell, A History of the Martin Marprelate Controversy in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, London, 1845. viii, 224 pp. Edward Arber, An Introductory Sketch to the 
Martin Mar prelate Controversy, 1588-g0, London, 1879. 200 pp.= The English Scholar’s 
Library of Old and Modern Works, No. 8. It contains an excellent collection of mate- 
rials, drawn from sources contemporary with the issue of the tracts. The Complete 
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Pierce’s edition of the Marprelate tracts, 1911, has made them 
quite accessible to the general reader. They were all issued with- 
out name of author or editor or printer, without indication of place, 
and mostly without date of printing. 

1. The first tract is usually known as The Epistle. It was a pre- 
liminary attack on Dean Bridges’ Defence of the Gouernment, Book 
one. It is a small quarto of (1), 54 pages, blackletter, printed by 
Waldegrave, October 15, 1588, at East Molesey, in the country house 


Works of John Lyly, now for the first time collected and edited from the earliest quartos, 
with life, bibliography, essays, notes, and index, by R. W. Bond; 3 vols., Oxford, 1902, 
and here, especially Volume III. William Pierce, An Historical Introduction to the 
Mar prelate Tracts. A chapter in the evolution of religious and civil liberty in England, 
London, 1908. xix, 350 pp. Portrait of Sir Richard Knightley, 1534-1615. The book 
contains, on pp. 322-32, a select bibliography of the Marprelate controversy. Three 
years later the same scholar published an edition of The Marprelate Tracts, 1588, 
1589, edited with notes historical and explanatory. London, xxviii, 431 pp. Portrait 
of Archbishop Whitgift and facsimile reproduction of the title-pages of the tracts. 
C. Burrage, The Early Dissenters, Vol. I, p. x, states that Pierce’s edition .... isa 
‘painstaking and thorough work in which, however, the text has been unfortunately 
modernized.”” J. Dover Wilson, “The Marprelate Controversy,” in Cambridge 
History of English Literature, Vol. III (1909), chapter xvii, pp. 425-52, 606-16; and 
the same scholar’s Martin Mar prelate and Shakespeare’s Fluellen, London, 1912, 74 pp; 
a reprint of two articles, published in the Library, Ser. 3, Vol. III, pp. 113-51, 244-76, 
London, 1912. See W. Pierce and R. B. McKerrow, ibid., pp. 345-74, and Wilson, 
Vol. IV (1913), pp. 92-104.—The Works of Thomas Nashe, edited from the original 
texts by R. B. McKerrow; 5 vols., London, 1904-10. R. W. Dale, History of English 
Congregationalism, London, 1907, pp. 160-62. H.M. Dexter, Congregationalism .. . . 
as Seen in Its Literature, New York, 1880, pp. 129-200. G. Bonnard, La controverse 
de Martin Mar prelate, 1588-1590. Episode de Vhistoire littéraire du puritanisme sous 
Elizabeth. Genéve, 1916, xv, 237, (1) pp. Contains on pp. 219-28, Bibliographie 
chronologique des pamphlets de la controverse; and on pp. 229-37, Bibliographie 
des ouvrages cités. 

t The complete title of tract 1 reads: Oh read ouer D. John Bridges, for it is a 
worthy worke: | Or an epitome of the | fyrste Booke, of that right worshipfull vo- | 
lume, written against the Puritanes, in the defence of | the noble cleargie, by as wor- 
shipfull a prieste, John Bridges, | Presbyter, Priest or elder, doctor of Diuillitie, and 
Deane of | Sarum. Wherein the arguments of the puritans are | wisely prevented, 
that when they come to an-|swere M. Doctor, they must needes | say something that 
hath | bene spoken.|| Compiled for the behoofe and overthrow of | the Parsous|sic], 
Fyckers, and Currats, that have lernt | their Catechismes, and are past grace: By the 
reverend | and worthie Martin Marprelate gentleman, and | dedicated to the Confo- 
cationhouse.|| The Epitome is not yet published, but it shall be when | the Bishops 
are at convenient leysure to view the same.| In the meane time, let them be content 
with | this learned Epistle.|| Printed oversea, in Europe, within two fur-|longs of a 
Bounsing Priest, at the cost and charges | of M. Marprelate, gentleman. 
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of Mistress Elizabeth Crane, widow of a Puritan minister who had 
died in prison. It was almost immediately followed by 

2. The Epitome, printed toward the end of November, 1588, by 
Waldegrave, at Fawsley, Northamptonshire, in a house belonging 
to Sir Richard Knightley (1534-1615); 42 unnumbered pages; Sig. 
A-G1, in fours, small 4to, blackletter. It contained the critical 
summary of the first of the sixteen books of Dean Bridges’ Defence, 
as promised in tract 1, and an attack on Bishop John Aylmer’s: 
An Harborovve For Faithful and Trevve subiectes agaynst the 
late blowne Blaste . . . . Anno MDLIX. At Strasborowe the 26. 
of Aprill. Aylmer’s book was intended as a refutation of: First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the monstruous regiment of women 
(Geneva ?), 1558, by John Knox. 

The first line of the title of both of these initial Marprelate 
tracts reads: Oh read ouer D. John Bridges, for it is a (caret tract 2) 
worthy worke. The two tracts were reprinted by Petheram in 1842 
(iv, 76 pp.) and 1843 (vi, (1), 64 pp.) respectively; in the series 
Puritan Discipline Tracts (2d ed., 1860). No. 1 also by Arber in An 
English Scholar’s Library. . . . No. 11, 1880. xiv, 50 pp. (2d ed. 
1895.) Pierce, Marprelate Tracts, pp. 1-101, 103-171. About one- 
fifth of tract 1 is reproduced by Dearmer, Religious Pamphlets (1898), 
pp. 114-41. Copies of the original issues of tracts 1 and 2 are in the 
Congregational Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Tit suggestion of J. Dover Wilson that notes left by the Puritan 
propagandist par excellence, John Feilde, who died in February 
(or March ?), 1588, formed the material for the first two tracts is 
quite plausible unless Mr. Pierce can prove (1) that the testimony 
of Henry Sharpe, minister at Fawsley, contained in Thomas Baker’s 
transcript (Henry Sharpe sworn and examined, . . . ye 15th day 
of October 1589, Harleian ms. 7042, p. 94; see Arber, Introduction, 
PP. 94-104, 194), to the effect that Feilde had expressed a desire that 
his notes should be burnt after his death (Library, Series 3, Vol. III, 
Pp. 350), is credible, and (2) that they were actually destroyed." 

*.On Feilde’s close connection with the whole scheme of the Marprelate tracts, 
and especially with tract 1, see also A. Peel, The Seconde Parte of a Register, Vol. I, 
pp. 16-18. “It would seem probable that the Puritans had a kind of publication 


department, with John Field as head or editor-in-chief, until the time of his death 
(Mar., 1588?),” p. 18. 
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The Epitome printed in November was not issued until February 
2, 1589. Advance copies must have, in some way, reached the 
bishops, for it is mentioned in, the preface of the answer issued by 
them in: An Admonition to the people of England: VVherein are 
ansvvered, not only the slaunderous vntruethes, reprochfully vttered 
by Martin the Libeller, but also many other Crimes by some of his 
broode, obiected generally against all Bishops and the chiefe of the 
Cleargie, purposely to deface and discredite the present state of the 
Church .... London... . 1589. The book appeared after 
the second Marprelate tract had been printed. It was the joint 
work of Archbishop Whitgift and Bishops Thomas Cooper, then of 
Winchester, John Aylmer (1521-94), of London, William Wickham 
(1539-95), Lincoln, and John Young (Yonge, died 1605), of Roches- 
ter. The preface is signed T. C., Cooper acting as editor of the 
book. It has always been regarded as the official answer to this 
opening Martinist attack and is a reply of great gravity. It is a 
quarto and was printed the same year in three editions. The 
original edition collates A-I in fours, K and L in eights (L8 wanting), 
M-Y & Aa-Kk in fours, Ll] two leaves. The presence of two sheets 
of eight leaves each in a quarto is very suspicious, and, when upon 
examining the pagination we find that in these two signatures (folios 
65 ff.) the leaves alone are numbered, except L7, which is numbered 
on both sides, whereas the rest of the book is numbered by pages, 
an evident device to make the pagination run on consecutively, 
- it becomes clear that the two sheets are a cancel, and a hasty cancel, 
if we may infer from the fact that pages 68 and 69 are both 
numbered 69, and 70 and 71 both 71. The interesting point is 
that we are able to infer from this that the reply to the Martinists 
which the book contained was not part of the work as originally 
planned and printed, but was added at the last moment. L8 was 
a blank and was thus cut out. The omission of a signature Z is of 
no significance in books of that period. The original edition, 
numbered on the last page 252, thus actually had 266 pages. Two 
other corrected editions were put out the same year, the one number- 
ing 245 (+ one blank) pages, the other 244. The second edition 


Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London), Vol. XII, pp. 264, 298-99; 
Pierce, Introduction, pp. 172, 324. 
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was reprinted by Petheram in Puritan Discipline Tracts, xii, 203 pp. 
1847; 2d ed., 1860); and by Arber in An English Scholar’s Library. 
.... No. 15, 1882, xii, 182 pp. (2d ed., 1895). 

The Martinists set to work at once to answer the Admonition. 
From Bridges they turned with fierce joy to Cooper. While busy 
on a more detailed answer they hastened to entertain their admiring 
friends with a veritable broadside, headed: 

3. Certaine Minerall and Metaphisicall Schoolpoints, to be 
defended by the reuerende Bishops, and the rest of my cleargie 
masters of the conuocation house against both the vniuersities and 
al the reformed Churches in Christendome ... . The sheet is 
briefly referred to by contemporaries as Mimeralls. Blackletter, 
page of type measuring 9# by 12} inches, printed February 20, 
1589, by Waldegrave at the White Friars, the residence of John 
Hales, Esq., at Coventry. Reprinted in Pierce, Marprelate Tracts, 
PP. 173-96. 

While Waldegrave’s one press, used for blackletter printing, 
was busy on the next Martinist tract, he printed on his second press, 
in roman type, John Penry’s View of some part of such publike 
wants. It was issued about March 9, 1588/9." Two weeks later, 
March 22; appeared from the Waldegrave press at Coventry the 


main work of the Martinists, the reply to Cooper’s Admonition: 
4. Hay any worke for Cooper’ . . . . Black letter. (10), 47, 

(1) Pp. Sig. A-Hz in fours, Sm. 4to. It was the last tract printed 

by Waldegrave, who went to Devonshire toward the end of March. 


* See also Arber, Introduction, p. 198. 


* Hay any worke for Cooper: | Or a briefe Pistle directed by waye of an | hubli- 
cation to the reverende Byshopps, counselling| them, if they will needs be barrelled 
vp, for feare of smelling | in the nostrels of her Maiestie to the State, that they would | 
vse the aduise of reuerend Martin, for the prouiding of their| Cooper. Because the 
reuerend T. C. (by which misticall | letters, is vnderstood, eyther the bounsing Par- | son 
of Eastmeane, or Tom Coakes his | Chaplaine) to bee an vnskil-| full and a beceytfull | 
tubtrimmer.|| Wherein worthy Martin quits himselfe like a man | I warrant you, 
in the modest defence of his selfe and his | learned Pistles, and makes the Coopers 
hoopes | to flye off, and the Bishops Tubs to | leake out of all crye.|| Penned and 
compiled by Martin the Metropolitane.|| Printed in Europe, not farre from some of 
the Bounsing Priestes. 

3J. D. Wilson, Library, new ser., Vol. VIII (1907), p. 351. Waldegrave appar- 
ently never again used this fine blackletter type after printing the fourth tract. 
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and from there to Rochelle where he continued printing for Penry 
and others. The title of the Cooper tract was very catchy. 
“‘Ha’ye any work for John Cooper?” was at the time one of the 
cries of London. Two reprints were issued at the beginning of 
the Commonwealth, the one in 1641, with a title differing from the 
original,’ the other an exact reprint. Petheram put out a reprint 
in 1845, 2d ed., 1860; and Pierce on pp. 197-284 of his edition of 
the tracts. 

The Martinists, deprived of Waldegrave’s help, employed an- 
other zealous Puritan, John Hodgkins, an expert printer, but 
dubbed, for policy’s sake, a “saltpeterman.” He printed on 
Waldegrave’s second press and with the roman type which the 
latter had left behind, the next two tracts, viz.: 

5. Theses Martinianae, known from its reputed author as 
“Martin Junior,” printed July 22, 1589, at the Priory, the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Wigston, at Wolston, near Coventry (31) 
pp., Sig. A-D in fours, Sm. 4to. Reprinted in Pierce, loc. cit., 
pp. 285-334. 

6. The iust censure and reproofe of Martin Iunior, known from 
its pretended author as Martin Senior, July 29, 1589; same printer 
and place; (32) pp., Sig. A-D in fours, Sm. 4to. Reprinted in 
Pierce, loc. cit., 335-81. 

Safety now demanded a further removal of press and pressmen. 
Hodgkins with his two assistants, Valentine Symmes (Simms) and 
‘Arthur Tomlyn (Thomlyn), journeyed toward Manchester and 
began setting up, at Newton Lane, near Manchester, the tract 
“More worke for the Cooper,” when on August 14 they were appre- 
hended, together with the copy they had in hand and the printed 
sheets. The tract, of course, never appeared in print. 

The last effort of the now discouraged Martinists was printed 
toward the end of September, or at least before the middle of 
October, 1589. It is known as: 

7. The Protestatyon of Martin Marprelat . . . . Published by 
the worthie gentleman D. martin marprelate D. in all the faculties 
primat and metropolitan; 32 pp. (last page numbered 23 by mistake) ; 
roman type, small 8vo. Reprinted in Pierce, loc. cit., pp. 385-417. 

* See Pierce, Introduction, p. 325, for the complete titles of the two reprints. 
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According to J. D. Wilson following Sayle, Early English Printed 
Books ... ., No. 7325, the tract was printed at Haseley Manor, 
in Job Throckmorton’s house, by Waldegrave, while on his way 
from Rochelle to Scotland. Pierce, Library, new ser., Vol. III, 
pp. 303-4, believes that it was printed at Wolston, and that 
Waldegrave was not the printer. 

This ended the Martinist tracts. And who was or were the 
author or authors? Only conjectures can be made. The Cata- 
logus Bibliothece Bodleiane, Vol. II (1843), p. 667, states that “the 
libels written under the name of M. M. are ascribed to four persons, 
namely Penry, Throgmorton, Udal, and Fenner; but most fre- 
quently to Penry.” Thus also the British Museum Catalogue, 
s.v. “Marprelate (Martin), pseud,” and Sayle, Early English 
Printed Books, etc., Nos. 1915, 1916, 7325, 7779(?). These assump- 
tions are undoubtedly based upon the depositions of Henry Sharpe, 
the bookbinder, and Humphrey Newman, the cobbler. 

A most ingenious theory as to the authorship of the tracts is 
that of J. Dover Wilson in his Martin Marprelate and Shakespeare’s 
Fluellen, in which he brings forward Sir Roger Williams, Welsh 
adventurer and Elizabethan soldier, not only as the original of 
Shakespeare’s Captain Fluellen, but also as Martin Marprelate the 
Great, who, in conjunction with Penry and Throckmorton, was 
responsible for the tracts as follows: Tracts 1, 2, 4, and the body of 
“More Worke for the Cooper,”’ by Sir Roger alone; 3, the joint 
work of Sir Roger, Throckmorton, and perhaps Penry; 5, the 
Theses, 110 in number, by Sir Roger, the prologue and epilogue by 
Penry; 6, by Throckmorton; and 7, pp. 1-14, by Penry, pp. 15-32 
by Throckmorton, who is also the writer of the epistle to “ More 
Worke for the Cooper.” Dr. McKerrow (Library, Ser. 3, Vol. III, 
pp. 364-74) hesitates and Mr. Pierce (ibid., pp. 345-64) absolutely 
refuses to entertain the theory of Sir Roger’s authorship. The 
latter also disbelieves the joint authorship of tract 7 (ibid., 
p. 363). 

G. Bonnard, Joc. cit., pp. 207-14, believes that Job Throck- 
morton was the author of all the Marprelate tracts. Throckmorton 
(1545-1601) was the eldest son of Clement Throckmorton, a sym- 
pathizer of the “seekers after reformation,” and nephew of Sir 
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Nicholas Throckmorton. He was a graduate of the University of 
Oxford and a zealous, even reckless, advocate of Puritan views. 
After his father’s death, in 1573, Job became master of Haseley 
Manor, near Warwick. He was of great assistance to Penry and 
other Puritan writers. When Penry escaped to Edinburgh in 1590, 
Throckmorton seems to have supplied him with funds. When 
Penry was arrested and put on his trial in 1593, Throckmorton 
swore that he himself “was not Martin and knew not Martin 
[Marprelate].” In 1592 Matthew Sutcliffe (1550 ?—1629), dean of 
Exeter, issued a vehement attack, asserting, despite the absence 
of legal proof, that Throckmorton was guilty of complicity both 
with Penry and William Hackett (executed in 1591) and the little 
band of religious fanatics who were convicted of treason in 1591. 
Throckmorton replied in 1594 with a pamphlet: The Defence Of 
Iob Throkmorton against the slaunders of Maister Sutcliffe, taken 
out of a Copye of his owne hande as it was written to an honorable 
Personage (1594. 4to). To this Sutcliffe published an answer in 
1595. On the basis of Sutcliffe’s statements and the general tenor 
of the Marprelate tracts, Bonnard assumes Throckmorton as the 
author of them. 

As to the name Martin Marprelate, Sir Sidney Lee in Dictionary 
of National Biography, Vol. XLIV, p. 347, col. 1, believes that the 
name Martin was suggested to Penry and his associates by Luther’s 
Christian name. From our twentieth-century viewpoint the tracts 
show a coarse wit and invective. They are a humorous, though 
ribald, attack upon the bishops for withstanding and preventing 
the true reformation along presbyterian lines. Martin would put 
a young Martin “in euerie parish” and “euerie one of them able to 
mar a prelate.” The tracts were the climax of the first Puritan 
assault upon the Church of England in favor of the Book of 
Discipline. | 

At Rochelle Waldegrave printed Penry’s: Th’ Appellation of 

‘John Penri unto the Highe court of Parliament, from the bad and 
injurious dealing of th’ Archb. of Canterb. other his colleagues of 
the high commission: Wherein the complainant ... . craveth 

. release from trouble . . . . or justtryall . . . . The author 
had finished the pamphlet at Coventry on March 7, 1589. Its 
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title was chosen probably in imitation of the Appellation of John 
Knox.* At Rochelle Waldegrave is reported to have printed in the 
summer of 1589 also: A Dialogue wherein is laid open the tyran- 
nicall dealing of L. Bishopps against Gods children: with certaine 
points of doctrine vvherein they approue themselues (according to 
D. Bridges his iudgement) to be truely the Bishops of the Diuell. 
A-D in fours, Sm. 4to, without date, place, or printer’s name. It 
was reprinted in 1640 as: A Dialogue, wherin is plainly laide 
open .... (A-C in fours, D two leaves),* and in 1643 under the 
title: The Character of a Puritan. According to Dictionary of 
National Biography and Sayle, loc. cit., No. 1917, the tract was 
written “under Penry’s auspices.”’ 

One more tract belongs here which, from its contents, is con- 
sidered by J. D. Wilson a veritable Marprelate tract. Robert 
Some (1542-1609), master of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, 
attempted to interpose as mediator in the Marprelate controversy. 
With this in view he published in May, 1588, a tract headed: A 
Godly Treatise concerning and deciding certaine questions, moued 
of late in London and other places, touching the Ministerie, 
Sacraments, and Church . . . . Imprinted at London by G. B. 
Deputie to Christopher Barker . . . . 1588. The preface is dated 
May 6, 1588, which in accordance with the usage of the sixteenth 
centyry indicates the day on which the book was printed, not the 
date of composition by the author. Penry made answer to it in 
two of his tracts being printed just then by Waldegrave. Some 
issued a second edition of his treatise September 19, 1588, replying 
at some length to both tracts of Penry. To this Penry addressed 
himself once more and penned a “Reply.” But the manuscript 
was seized when the “pursuivants” raided the house of Henry 
Godley, Penry’s father-in-law, on January 29, 1588/9. It was this 
unfortunate occurrence which induced an anonymous friend to 

* Arber, Introduction, p. 68; Arber, ibid., pp. 68, 179-81, and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Vol. XLIX, p. 21, col. 1, have the book “printed at Rochelle in 
March 1590.” See also J. D. Wilson’s article, “A Date in the Marprelate Con- 
troversy,” Library, new ser., Vol. VIII (1907), pp. 337-59: On John Penry’s A ppel- 
lation, a petition to Parliament, printed in 1589, and on Waldegrave’s movements 
in 1589. 

* Copy in the Congregational Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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produce the work of an alleged anonymous author replying to 
Dr. Some. Its title runs: M. Some laid open in his coulers: 
Wherein The Indifferent Reader may easily see, hovve vvretchedly 
and loosely he hath handeled the cause against M. Penri. Done by 
an Oxford man, to his friende in Cambridge. 124 pp. Sm. 4to; 
roman type, without place, date, name of author or printer, apart 
from the terminal initials I. G. on the last page. Sayle, loc. cit., 
No. 1918, follows Dexter in assuming John Greenwood, the sepa- 
ratist colleague of Henry Barrowe, as its author. Arber, /néro- 
duction, p. 179, and Pierce, Introduction, pp. 210, 233/34, assign 
the whole tract to Job Throckmorton, ‘an Oxford man,” as had 
been done long ago by Matthew Sutcliffe (Bonnard, La controverse 
de Martin Marprelate, pp. 196-97). J. D. Wilson maintains that 
the preface is the work of his resurrected friend, Sir Roger Williams, 
the body of the tract that of Throckmorton, and that it was printed 
by Waldegrave at Rochelle in the summer of 1589." As a matter of 
fact, Throckmorton never denied the authorship of the pamphlet. 

The bishops acquired valiant defenders in Thomas Nashe (1569- 
1601), one of England’s greatest satirists and a hater of puritanism; 
in John Lyly (1554-1606), the dramatist, Robert Greene (1560-92), 
and others that were presumably secretly commissioned to answer 
the Martinists. Nashe, especially, entered with zest into the 
controversy and under his nom de guerre “ Pasquill’’ wrote some of 
the most telling and sarcastic answers. Anno Dom. 1589, August 
6, appeared: A Countercuffe giuen to Martin Iunior: by the 
venturous, hardie, and renowned Pasquill of England, Caualiero.| 
Not of olde Martins making, which newlie knighted the Saints in 
Heauen, with rise up Sir Peter and Sir Paule: but lately dubd for 
his seruice at home in the defence of his Countrey, and for the 
cleane breaking of his staffe vppon Martins face. | Printed Betweene 
the skye and the grounde. VVithin a myle of an Oake, and not 
many fieldes of, from the vnpriuiledged Presse of the Ass-ignes of 
Martin Junior. (8) pp. 4to. The pamphlet was set up in dupli- 
cate at the same time, the one being printed August 6, the other, 
differing in minor typographical matters, on August 8 (McKerrow, 
ed. Nashe, Vol. I, pp. 52-55). Next followed John Lyly’s: Pappe 


*In his Martin Marprelate and Shakespeare's Fluellen. 
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with an hatchet. Alias, A figge for my Godsonne. Or Cracke me 
this nut. Or A Countrie cuffe, that is, a sound boxe of the eare, 
for the idiot Martin to hold his peace, seeing the patch will take 
no warning. | VVritten by one that dares call a dog, a dog, and made 
to preuent Martins dog daies. | Imprinted by John Anoke and John 
Astile, for the Bayliue of Withernam, cum priuilegio perennitatis, 
and are to bee sold at the signe of the crab tree cudgell in twack- 
coate lane. | A sentence. Martin hangs fit for my mowing. (28) pp. 
Sig. A-D3 in fours. Sm. 4to. There were three issues, put out at 
the same time and, like Nashe’s pamphlet, differing only in minor 
typographical matters. Nashe’s: The Returne of the renowned 
Caualiero Pasquill of England, from the other side the Seas... . 
is dated October 20, 1589,’ and close upon this appeared: An 
Almond for a Parrat, Or Cutbert Curry-knaues Almes. . . 
(Bonnard, Joc. cit., p. 199), denouncing Penry by name as the pro- 
tagonist of the controversy. The First Parte of Pasquils Apologie 
, an answer to John Penry’s treatise in favor of reformation, 
brought the whole controversy to an end in 1590. Nashe’s un- 
bridled pen had led chiefly to the discomfiture of the Martinists. 

In September, 1592, Penry returned from Edinburgh to London, 
was arrested in March, 1593, charged with inciting to rebellion and 
insurrection, and was hanged in May, 1593. On his last days and 
trial, see C. Burrage, John Penry, the So-Called Martyr of Congre- 
gationalism, as revealed in the original record of his trial and in 
documents related thereto. Oxford, 1913. 43 pp. 

In 1593, according to most authorities, appeared: A parle of a 
register . . . . The book is without name of editor, date, place, or 
publisher. According to Pierce, Marprelate tracts, p. 21, note, the 
book was printed by Waldegrave at Rochelle. J. D. Wilson, 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London), Vol. XI (1912), 
pp. 86-87, maintains that Schilders at Middleburgh was the printer 
of the book. See ibid., pp. 98-99, No. 22. On page 84 of the same 
article it is said that Schilders “was playing second string to Walde- 
grave throughout the whole business of the Marprelate tracts.” 
Dickson and Edmond, Annals of Scottish Printing, pp. 468-70, and 


*R. B, McKerrow, “A Note on Variations in Certain Copies of the Returne of 
Pasquill,” Library, new ser., Vol. IV (1903), pp. 384-91. 
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H. G. Aldis, List of Books Printed in Scotland before 1700, p. 8, 
No. 243, appear to have shown that its compiler was Dudley 
Fenner,’ and that it was printed by Waldegrave at Edinburgh, in 
1593. ‘Toward the end of his short life Fenner must have collected 
scattered tracts, published or in manuscript, by other Puritan 
writers representing the same views for which he labored, suffered, 
and died, intending to publish the collection in an account of 
Puritan sufferings and woes. Death overtook him before publi- 
cation. The material probably passed into the hands of Feilde, 
and after Feilde’s death into those of Udall, who added some of his 
own tracts. Possibly the printer received the material ready for 
publication from among the manuscripts left by Udall at his death, 
or, more likely, obtained it from Udall through Penry when the 
latter escaped to Scotland. R. G. Usher, The Reconstruction of the 
English Church, Vol. II, p. 396, and others argue for the year 1590 
as date of publication of these Puritan Acta. This date, of course, 
would simplify matters considerably. Bancroft, Davngerovs posi- 
tions, Book II, chap. 3, states that the book was printed in Scotland, 
sent to London by ship, and that most of the issue was destroyed 
there by order of the authorities. 

Champlin Burrage, The Early Dissenters; 1912, Vol. I, p. 24, 
note 9, stated that “Dr. Williams’s library, London, contains the 
thick folio, of about 570 leaves, in manuscript, entitled, ‘The 
seconde parte of a Register.’”” Pierce quotes from it repeatedly. 
Daniel Williams (1643 ?-1716) was one of the best-known non- 
conformist divines and founder of a well-known library of Puritan 
literature. After years of waiting, a calendar of the manuscripts 
was printed in 1915, with the title: The Seconde Parte of a Register. 
Being a Calendar of Manuscript under that title intended for pub- 
lication by the Puritans about 1593, and now in Dr. Williams’s 
Library, London. Edited by Albert Peel. With a preface by 
C. H. Firth, Cambridge at the University Press, 1915, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Volume I, numbers xviii, (2), 311 pages; Volume II (6), 328 pp. 


* See also Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XVIII, p. 318. 

* Robert Travers Herford and Stephen K. Jones, A Short Account of the Charity 
and Library Established under the Will of the Late Rev. Daniel Williams, D.D. London, 
1917. vi(2),147pp. Portrait. Plates. Facsimile 8vo. 
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“‘A calendar of these Mss. was the best way of making them acces- 
sible to students, for the cost of printing them all in extenso would 
have been prohibitive, and many of them are not of sufficient value 
to deserve reproduction at length” (Vol. I, preface, p. vi). The 
collection was brought together by the Rev. Roger Morrice, born 
in 1628 and died January 17, 1701-2. The Seconde Parte of a 
Register is a collection of manuscripts, some of them originals, but 
the majority copies made toward the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
ranging in date from 1547 to 1590. ‘The manuscript consists really 
of two parts, the one being numbered by pages (632), the other by 
leaves-only (245). There exists also a later transcript volume, a 
copy from the original Seconde Parte. The transcripts and copies 
were made late in the seventeenth century, probably by Roger Mor- 
rice’s amanuensis. The destruction of almost the whole issue of 
A parte of a register upon their arrival in London from Scotland in 
1593 deterred the Puritan ministers from printing other volumes 
ready in manuscript. Neal (1732) and Brook (1873) made use of 
the later transcript, and very poor use at that, as Peel shows on 
pages 20-24 of Volume I of his edition. In addition to the contents 
of the copy of the original manuscript of The Seconde Parte of a 
Register, the transcript volume contains also as part 2: Mss. Some 
Papers, viz. Old ones, with pages marked at bottom, and New ones, 
or several of the old “Transcribed Fair” but not bound, numbering 
227 pages. All of these have been made use of by Dr. Peel in his 
calendar edition of The Seconde Parte of a Register. 


Archbishop Whitgift’s policy in ecclesiastical matters received 
most vigorous support from Richard Bancroft (1544-1610), later 
his immediate successor as primate of England (1604-10). The 
Sunday after the opening of Elizabeth’s seventh Parliament, 
February 4, 1589, he preached at Pauls Cross a notable sermon on 
“The Trying of Spirits,” in which he denounced “ Martin and all 
schismatics.”” Four years later he came forward with two volumes 
by which he materially helped to clear the situation and to check 
the rapid growth of Puritan presbyterianism. The first was: A 
svrvey of the Pretended Holy Discipline. Contayning the be- 
ginninges, successe, parts, proceedings, authority, and doctrine of 
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it: with some of the manifold, and materiall repugnances, varieties 
and vncertainties, in that behalfe. Faithfully gathered, by way of 
historicall narration, out of the bookes and writinges, of principall 
favourers of that platforme. Anno 1593. viii, 466 pp. 4to. The 
other, published presumably some months later: Davngerovs 
Positions and Proceedings, published and practised within this 
iland of Brytaine, vnder pretence of Reformation, and for the 
Presbiteriall Discipline. London. _— by I. Wolfe, 1593. 
viii, 184 pp. 4to. 

The Act 35 Eliz. c.1 (1593) cel the culmination of the 
measures taken by Elizabeth to repress puritanism. Her legisla- 
tion, it will be remembered, began with the Supremacy Act, restoring 
ancient jurisdiction (1559), and was continued by the Uniformity 
Act (1559), and the proclamation of 1573 addressed to the bishops 
appointing a special commission of Oyer and Terminer. Account 
must also be taken of the proceedings of the Courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission. The Act of 1593 was continued by 3 
Car. I, c. 4, saving certain clauses repealed by 3 (Jac.) I, c. 4, and 
was further continued by 16 Car. I, c. 4. The Toleration Act, 
1 William and Mary, c. 18 (1689), may be considered to have finally 
abrogated the Act of Elizabeth, 1593.7 

With the death of Elizabeth in 1603 and the accession of James 
I, born and brought up under the influence of Scottish puritanism, 
the hopes of the English Puritans rose high again. Petitions for 
reformation of Church, clergy, and liturgy began to pour in from 
city and country, clergy and laity. But James would not harken 
unto them. The Hampton Court Conference with its resultant 
meager revision of the liturgy of the Church, and the production 
in 1604 of the ecclesiastical code which has governed the Church 
of England to the present day, spread dismay among Puritan 
clergy and laity. The reconstruction of the Church along strictly 
episcopal lines begun by Archbishop Bancroft and completed by 
William Laud (1573-1645), Archbishop of Canterbury (1633-45), 
resulted in even greater repression of English puritanism. Yet the 
latter could not and would not be utterly crushed and exterminated. 


t H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church History (1896), 
PP. 492-98, 654-64. 
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The fire of rebellion against the continuous harsh treatment kept 
smoldering beneath the ashes of discontent and discouragement 
until the ill-fated Scottish Service-book of 1637, the Laudian 
policy, and the new canons of 1640 roused Scotland and Puritan 
England to such a storm of indignation and resentment that it 
fanned the smoldering fire into a gigantic blaze destroying 
monarchy and episcopacy for years to come. And when in 1660 
Charles II and episcopacy returned to England and the final 
settlement of the Church as by law established took place in 1661 
and 1662, the ecclesiastical authorities had to recognize the power 
and influence of puritanism in many ways and numerous conces- 
sions. The Puritans now decided to leave the established church 
entirely and become independent, a step which after further years 
of efforts and struggles finally brought about mutual brotherly 
recognition and friendly interrelations. 





THE LISBON EARTHQUAKE: A STUDY IN 
RELIGIOUS VALUATION 


EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


If religion be what Héffding holds it to be, a belief in the con- 
servation of values, then every instance of apparent destruction 
of values is for philosphy of religion a peculiarly poignant problem. 
At the present time we are looking back with horror on the destruc- 
tion of values by the hand of man in the world-war and by the 
hand of Nature in the dread scourge of the, Spanish influenza. 
Analogous instances abound in human history. 

On November 1, 1755, there occurred one such event, known to 
history as the Lisbon earthquake. An event appalling in the 
suddenness and extent of the devastation which it wrought, it 
raised again for all thoughtful minds the problem of religion in 
acute empirical form: If values are thus destroyed, how can 
religion be true? To survey the intellectual reactions called forth 
in great minds by this event may help us both to understand the 
thought of the enlightenment, and, more important, to glean some 
suggestions for the philosophical interpretation of the religious 
valuation of experience. 

I 


The Lisbon earthquake came to a Europe enlightened, ration- 
alistic, optimistic. The optimistic phase of eighteenth-century 
thought was most seriously disturbed by the catastrophe. Optimism 
had received its classical expression at the hands of Leibnitz and 
Pope. In order to understand the “apperceptive mass” with which 
Europe envisaged the event at Lisbon, it is therefore desirable to 
survey the relevant ideas of the two writers just mentioned. 

Leibnitz expressed his optimistic ideas in the Théodicée, pub- 
lished in 1710 in answer to Pierre Bayle’s Réponse 4 un provincial, 
in which Bayle had held that the moral and physical ills of life were 
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such that one might well assume two ultimate principles, one good 
and one evil. Leibnitz wrote the Théodicée to prove that this 
world is good, indeed the best of possible worlds, chosen by an 
all-wise, all-good Creator.‘ It is not necessary to repeat here all 
the arguments of that remarkable product of philosophical theology. 
It will suffice to call attention to a few of its outstanding ideas. 
Leibnitz writes from the point of view of faith in the Christian 
religion, and undertakes to show that such faith is in harmony with 
reason. For this faith, the participation of God in the existence 
of evil is the crucial instance. ‘Supreme wisdom, united with a 
goodness no less infinite, could not fail to choose the best”; if 
God is to be what revelation proclaims and faith accepts, the 
actual universe must be the best among all possible worlds. This 
can be true only if details are judged from the point of view of the 
whole, for nothing exists or has significance by itself, “tout est lié 
dans la nature’”’—in Nature everything is connected. There are, 
it is true, apparent evils here below. God sends us unhappiness, 
as a result of original sin our vices surpass our virtues, and “‘a single 
Caligula, a Nero has done more [evil] than an earthquake.” But 
whatever the sorrows or the sins of humanity, the optimistic. faith 
remains unaffected, for “it is sufficient in relation to God that there 
is incomparably more good than evil in the universe.” For 
finite minds, evil must be, as a consequence of finiteness; a defect, 
something negative which vanishes when the whole is known. For 
these and other familiar reasons, Leibnitz regards theistic optimism 
as rationally justified. 

Pope is to be set alongside of Leibnitz as the second great 
prophet of optimism for the enlightenment. The Essay on Man, 
published 1732-34, Pope’s poetical version of Bolingbroke’s moral 
philosophy, was said by Voltaire to be “the most beautiful, the 
most awful, the most sublime didactic poem that has ever been 
written in any language.’* In 1738 Voltaire paid Pope the 

t All citations are from the edition of his Opera published in Berlin, 1840. Sec- 


tions 1, 8, 119, 259, 262, and 378 are referred to in the text above. The translations 
from this and other works in foreign languages are made by the present writer. 

2 Pope’s Complete Poetical Works, Cambridge edition, Boston and New York, 
1903. For the foregoing quotation see p.15. The Essay on Man is to be found on 
pp. 137 ff. 
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sincere flattery of imitation in his Discours en vers sur l’ homme. 
That the optimism of the admired Essay was essentially the same 
as the Leibnitzian, a few citations will suffice to show. 


Of systems possible, if ’tis confest 

That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must fall or not coherent be, 

And all that rises rise in due degree; 

Then in the scale of reas’ning life ’tis plain 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as Man. 
Respecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, must be right, as relative to all. 


Pope’s God is one 


Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall. 


Should wretched humanity object, and “cry, if man’s unhappy, 
God’s unjust,’’ Pope answers, “In pride, in reas’ning pride, our 
error lies,” 

Leibnitz had specifically brushed earthquakes aside as relatively 
justifiable in comparison with Nero or Caligula. So Pope: 


But errs not Nature from this graciousend ... . 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep? 
“No,” ’tis replied, “the first Almighty Cause 

Acts not by partial but by general laws.” 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav’n’s design 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 


The scriptures of optimism thus expressly insure against loss by 
earthquake: 


And spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 

This familiar optimism of Leibnitz and Pope is characterized 
by one outstanding trait: that of regarding the universe as a whole 
(not unlike Bosanquet, for all the differences) as ultimately the 
only object of value. The universal welfare or fitness is the only 
standard of worth; so far as particulars and individuals are con- 
cerned value-distinctions literally have no real meaning. ‘‘God 
loves,”’ says Pope, “from whole to parts’; yet not the parts, not 
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man, but “the universal cause,” “that chain which links th’ im- 
mense design,” “whatever is,” “tout,” is the truly valuable. 
Kant in his Versuch einiger Betrachtungen tiber den Optimismus 
(1759) puts the Leibnitzian view in a nutshell when he says, 
“Dass das Ganze das beste sei, und alles um des Ganzen willen 
gut sei.” In the first epistle of the Essay Pope exclaims, 


All this dread order break—for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm! O madness! pride! impiety! 


Human beings have, then, no rights which reality ought to respect. 
Individuals are vile worms; only the dread order is worthful. The 
process of valuation for Pope and Leibnitz consists in setting vile 
worms in their place in the dread order; that is, in relating the 
part to the whole. This is the triumph of optimistic rationalism. 

In the year of the Lisbon earthquake, A. F. Reinhard’s prize 
essay for the Berlin Academy of Sciences was entitled ‘Le Systéme 
de Pope sur la perfection du monde comparé avec celui de M. de 
Leibnitz, avec un examen de |’Optimisme.” The very word 
optimism was coined during this period. Morize* finds the first 
occurrence of the word in Castel’s review of the Chevalier de 


Jancourt’s translation of the Théodicée, in the year 1737. 


I 


To'a Europe taught thus to be smugly content with everything 
in spite of anything, there came tidings of a fact that forced its way 
through the artificial defenses of theories and formulae, and 
challenged the easy-going optimism of the century. 

November 1, 1755, All Saints’ Day, the churches of Lisbon, 
Portugal, were crowded, the city was in festal array. Suddenly 
at 9:00 A.M. came an earthquake shock, quickly followed by two 
others. Churches crashed to the ground, worshipers were buried 
beneath ruins. About one-quarter of the houses in the city were 
destroyed. A stone quay on which 3,000 had taken refuge was 
engulfed by the Tagus, after which a huge tidal wave swept away 
all within its reach. Fires broke out in many parts of the city. 


t Andre Morize, Voltaire, Candide ou VOptimisme. Paris, 1913. Hereafter 
referred to as Morize. 
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Looting flourished. Estimates of the dead varied from 30,000 
to 100,000. The vibrations of this earthquake made themselves 
felt practically all over Europe. And what was true in the physical 
world was, if possible, even more true in the intellectual realm. 
Scarcely any single natural phenomenon of modern times has 
aroused so much philosophical debate. 


Ii 


If any-.one individual was the eighteenth century in epitome 
it was Voltaire. His evaluation of the Lisbon earthquake would 
naturally be our first object of investigation. 

Prior to 1755 Voltaire was an admirer and imitator of Pope. 
His mistress, Emilie de Breteuil, was a Leibnitzian. Voltaire 
therefore is commonly regarded as a typical eighteenth-century 
optimist, shocked by the earthquake into cynical pessimism. 
Morize seems to have proved that this is not true; that the in- 
fluence of Pope held Voltaire only for the decade of the thirties. 
Leibnitz, at any rate, he rejected in the early forties. Voltaire’s 
writings on Lisbon, therefore, had for their background, not his 
own optimism rudely overthrown, but rather the optimistic fashion 
of the day, which he himself had already for more than a decade re- 
jected." 

The period immediately preceding the earthquake found Vol- 
taire under the shadow of the death of his mistress (1749). His 
letters reveal doubts of freedom, the soul, of all metaphysics, 
and of optimism; Morize finds a more discouraged pessimism in 
Voltaire’s letters of 1754 than, say, in the conclusion of Candide. 
On receiving news of the disaster at Lisbon, he writes twenty 
letters which, according to Morize, reveal a triumphant pessimist. 
It may be that Morize overestimates the consistency of Voltaire’s 
pessimism in this period, for as late as 1752 he could still say, 
“There is more good than evil on earth,” and in the Poéme sur la 
loi naturelle, directed to Frederick the Great, he could still praise 
Pope, and could devote the entire second part of the poem to 

* Otto Lempp, Das Problem der Theodicee in der Philosophie und Literatur des 18. 


Jahrhunderts bis auf Kant und Schiller. Leipzig, 1910. This work, not available in 
connection with the present study, may be consulted for the optimism of the period. 
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“ Answers to Objections against the Principles of a Moral Universe”’ 
and “Proof of This Truth.” It may well be that Lisbon found 
Voltaire not so clearly a triumphant pessimist as rather a divided 
self, shifting from one mood to the other, not satisfied with any 
conclusion. 

On December 16, 1755, Voltaire published the Poéme sur le 
désastre de Lisbonne en 1755, ou examen de cet axiom: Tout est 
bien, which appeared in a new edition, with notes, in March of the 
following year. In the preface Voltaire pays his respects to Pope, 
“the illustrious Pope,’’ who “enveloped in his immortal verse the 
systems of Leibnitz, of Lord Shaftesbury, and of Lord Bolingbroke,” 
and informs the reader that he is not attacking Pope, but is only 
warning against an abuse of Pope’s maxim, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right,” 
“taken in an absolute sense and without hope of a future.” For 
that abuse he has no mercy. For if philosophers had said to those 
escaped from Lisbon, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right; the heirs of the dead 
will increase their fortunes; the masons will earn money by re- 
building houses; the beasts will derive nourishment from the 
corpses buried in the ruins: it is the necessary result of necessary 
causes; your particular evil is nothing, you contribute to the 
general good,” “such a discourse had certainly been as cruel as 

‘the earthquake was tragical.’’ Only revelation and “the hope 
of a development of our being in a new order of things. . . . can 
console us,” and “the goodness of Providence is the only asylum 
to which man can have recourse in the darkness of his reason.” 

These same ideas are more vividly developed in the poem 
itself. The poet summons all men, and especially “deceived 
philosophers, who cry, Tout est bien,” to behold the fate of Lisbon. 
He declares that no principles of eternal and necessary law nor of 
moral retribution justify the destruction of Lisbon, a city scarcely 
worse than London or Paris. ‘Lisbonne est abimée, et l’on danse 
& Paris.” He resents the suggestion of Pope that such thoughts 
arise from pride. Would the universe really have been worse had 
Lisbon not been engulfed? If so, so much the worse for natural 
law! Passionately asserting his belief in a just and beneficent 
God, and at the same time in the rights of humanity, he asks the 
ancient question, Why must I suffer? ‘“‘I live, I feel, my oppressed 
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heart begs succor of the God who formed it.” He refuses the 
optimistic reply that ‘this misfortune is the good of another being,”’ 
on the ground that other beings, including the lower animals, are 
subject to the same pains. One can only regard the “tout est 
bien” as an illusion, and hope that ‘‘one day all will be well.” 
He closes with the thought of submission to Providence and hope 
of a future life. 

Such was Voltaire’s first reaction to the earthquake. His 
fundamental judgment is clearly that the earthquake has no value, 
but only disvalue. There seem to be two reasons in his mind 
for this judgment. It has no value, first, because it produces 
pain, and secondly, because it finds no rational justification from 
the point of view of the victims themselves. To them, the universe 
is irrelevant. They perish. Here Voltaire pays tribute to the 
worth of individual human personality. If there is value anywhere, 
we find him presupposing that it has its seat in the individual 
consciousness. What Pope had condemned as pride Voltaire takes 
to be the basis of all value. What Pope had regarded as the basis 
of all value Voltaire scorns as cruel and misleading. 

Three years after the second edition of the Poéme, Voltaire 
returns to the theme of Lisbon in one of his most brilliant skits, 
Candide ou l’Optimisme, traduit de l’allemand par Mr. le docteur 
Ralph. The popular impression made by this book may be judged 
from the fact that Morize lists 43 editions as having appeared up 
to 1789. 

Candide is obviously written to ridicule the theories of Leib- 
nitz, Wolff, and Pope. A brief summary of the plot will set the 
main ideas before the reader. The scene is laid in the home of a 
Westphalian baron, where we meet Candide, said to be the baron’s 
sister’s illegitimate son, the baron’s daughter Cunégonde, and 
Pangloss, family tutor and instructor in metaphysico-theologo- 
cosmolo-nigology, i.e., Wolff’s Leibnitzianism. Pangloss is an 
invincible optimist, who sees that noses are providentially made 
for glasses, stones for chateaux, and legs for trousers; and who 
condemns “Tout est bien” as stupid; we should say rather, “Tout 
est au mieux.” But the best of possible chateaux has its faults; 
and Candide, too intimate with Cunégonde, flees the country. 
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Here begins a series of adventures in which optimism is to be 
put to a thorough test. Candide suffers the horrors of war among 
the Bulgarians, and then, arrived in Holland, meets Pangloss, now 
a diseased beggar, who reports the chateau destroyed, and the 
baron, the baroness, and Cunégonde killed. Candide already 
exclaims, “‘Cunégonde dead! Oh, best of worlds, where art thou?” 
But Pangloss is still optimistic; even the venereal disease from 
which he now suffers, and which, according to Voltaire, afflicts 
20,000 out of every army of 30,000, is “‘an indispensable thing 
in the best of worlds, a necessary ingredient.’”’ “The more par- 
ticular evils there are, the more everything is good.” 

Meanwhile the pair take ship for Lisbon, just in time to ex- 
perience tempest, tidal wave, shipwreck, earthquake, and fire, 
all of which are vividly described. In it all Pangloss remains calm, 
pointing out that there is nothing new at Lisbon, “same causes, 
same effects,” and “whatever is, is right.”” Following the earth- 
quake, an auto da fé is carried out by the wise men of the country 
to prevent the earth from quaking again. On this occasion 
Pangloss is hung, several others burned, and Candide beaten to 
the accompaniment of music. He is led to inquire, “If this is the 
best of possible worlds, what are the others ?” 

Plague, war, cruelty, vice, and suffering cram the pages of the 
story as it progresses. The concluding scenes take place in Con- 
stantinople. Pangloss, recovered from the hanging at Lisbon, 
reappears as a galley-slave, still optimistic, although in despair 
at not teaching in a German university. Candide finds and mar- 
ries his Cunégonde, who has become most unattractive, albeit 
restored to life. The group form the project of farming. Pang- 
loss goes off in a discourse on the great ones of earth from Eglon 
of Moab to Henry IV, when Candide interrupts, “‘I know also 
that it is necessary to cultivate our garden.” Pangloss agrees, 
because man was put into Eden uf operaretur eum, and even Can- 
dide’s pessimistic traveling companion, Martin, can chime in on 
the theory of “work without reasoning—it is the only way to 
render life endurable.” All unite. The farm flourishes. Even 
the ugly Cunégonde becomes an excellent pastry cook. Pangloss 
bursts with the confidence that this outcome proves ours to be the 
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best of possible worlds. Candide retorts, “Well said, but it is 
necessary to cultivate our garden.” 

If the final note of the Poéme is hope, the outcome of Candide 
is work. Each faces the black facts of life with a frankness often 
enough cynical—grimacing, says Flaubert; yet neither reveals 
Voltaire becoming a pessimist. Rather, each shows him strug- ~ 
gling away from pessimism, toward what we should call a meliorism 
based either upon religious faith or on activity (romanticism or 
activism). That the conclusion of Candide is Voltaire’s sincere 
opinion at this time, Morize shows by numerous citations from his 
correspondence of the period 1756-59. 


IV 


From Voltaire we turn to his even more baffling contemporary 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, in whose mind the Lisbon earthquake 
aroused feelings very different from Voltaire’s. 

In 1755 Rousseau was living with his mistress, Thérése le 
Vasseur. In 1756 he withdrew to the Hermitage at Montmorency, 
assigning as a reason for his leaving Geneva the presence of Voltaire 


near that city. It was also in that year that Rousseau sent his 
famous letter to Voltaire criticizing the Poéme. During the next 
ten years there was a bitter feud between the two men, in which 
Voltaire went beyond all bounds in assailing Rousseau. 

Rousseau’s letter to Voltaire concerning the earthquake is 
dated August 18, 1756. Rousseau himself gives us an account of 
his motive in writing it. Says he, in his Confessions, “Struck by 
seeing this poor man [Voltaire] overwhelmed, if I may so speak, 
with prosperity and honor, bitterly exclaiming against the miseries 
of this life, and finding everything wrong, I formed the mad pro- 
ject of making him turn his attention to himself, and of proving 
that everything was right.” This implies that Rousseau’s prime 
interest was in the tragedy of the existence of Voltaire rather than 
in the tragedy of Lisbon; but this subjective bias did not exclude: 
important ideas of wider significance from the letter. 

The famous letter’ begins with praise of the charms of Voltaire’s - 
poetry, asserting that he had read, “loving you as my brother, 


* Ocuvres complétes de J.- J. Rousseau (Paris, 1883), IV, 238-46. 
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. honoring you as my master.” But Rousseau turns at once to a 
penetrating criticism of the Poéme sur le désasire, the chief points 
of which we may summarize as follows: 

1. Voltaire makes things worse than they were before he 
wrote. ‘‘Pope’s poem,” says Rousseau, “helps me to patience; 
yours reduces me to despair.’? Optimism has at least the merit 
of consoling! Rousseau here overlooks Voltaire’s “hope” at the 
close of the poem. 

2. If evil drives, Voltaire to the dilemma of choosing between 
the omnipotence and the goodness of God, ‘‘why do you wish to 
justify his power at the expense of his goodness?” That is, why 
argue that an omnipotent God must relieve suffering, instead of 
arguing that a good God who permits suffering evidently cannot 
help it. In choosing “between two errors,”’ Rousseau, with Mill, 
James, Wells, Rashdall, and Schiller, prefers what we should call a 
finite God to Voltaire’s omnipotent riddle. 

3. Most of the evils at Lisbon are the result, not of the work 
of Nature, but of man, such as “the 20,000 five- or six-story houses 
built so close together. ”’ 

4. There must be earthquakes “unless the order of the world 
is to change according to our caprice.’”’ So Rousseau; so also 
Pope and Leibnitz would have spoken. Voltaire had rebelled 
against the idea of law in his Poéme. 

5. Sudden death, as at Lisbon, is not “always a real evil.” 
In the ordinary course of things the victims might have suffered 
much more. 

6. “If to be is better for us than not to be, it would be enough 
to justify our existence, even if we should have no compensation to 
look for from the evils that we have to suffer.” -Here Rousseau 
faces a fundamental issue. Voltaire, he implies, is using an 
abstract and absolute standard of value, such as perfect, pain- 
less pleasure, and, finding that life does not conform to that 
standard, argues that life has no value. Rousseau meets this 
by making value relative to the actual experience of the worth 
of human life, measured by the conscious preferences of men. 
Anything which is preferred by a conscious being to non-existence 
is of value. 
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7. Rousseau agrees with Voltaire’s estimate of the value of 
the individual to such a degree that he can say, ‘Doubtless this 
material universe ought not to be dearer to its author than a single 
thinking and feeling being; but the system of this universe, which 
produces, conserves, and perpetuates all thinking and feeling beings 
ought to be dearer than a single one of those beings; he can, then, 
despite his goodness, sacrifice something of the happiness of the 
individual to the conservation of the whole.” Here we find 
Rousseau attempting to solve the problem of “the world and the 
individual” by a road that, with Pope, recognizes the rights of the 
system, and also, with Voltaire, recognizes the ultimate value of 
the individual. Of the two factors, it is clear which is prior in 
Rousseau’s thought. The system acquires value through its 
relation to personalities. ‘‘Things,” as he strikingly expressed it, 
“ought to be considered relatively in the physical order and 
absolutely in the moral order.” This personalistic theory of 
value underlies the Kantian doctrine of the dignity of the moral 
person. But the consistency of Rousseau’s personalism in this 
field is marred by a concession to the rationalistic-absolutistic 
standpoint of Pope. “It is to be believed that particular events 
are nothing in the eyes of the Master of the Universe; that his 
Providence is solely universal; that he is satisfied with preserving 
genera and species and with presiding over the whole, without 
being disturbed at the manner in which each individual passes 
this short life.’”’ If indeed the system of Nature derives its value 
from its relation to “thinking and feeling beings,’’ and the idea of 
God is to be used to ground value in the universe, it is most difficult 
to see how Rousseau could logically justify this last statement. 

8. The value of a human life cannot be judged in the light of 
the mere present, or of “each particular instant of its duration,” 
but rather with reference to “its total duration.” The question 
of the value of an event like the Lisbon earthquake, he implies, 
is therefore inseparable from the question of “the immortality of 
the soul, which I have the happiness to believe.”” Thus he adds 
“the weight of hope to the equilibrium of reason.” The pathetic 
contrast between the wealthy, famous Voltaire and the poor, 
obscure Rousseau—“ you enjoy, but I hope’—closes the letter. 
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In this hope, as Héffding remarks, Rousseau agrees with Voltaire 
without noticing it. 


V 


The tragic event at Lisbon had its effect also on the philosopher 
of Kénigsberg. Kant’s first and chief interest in the disaster is 
that of the natural scientist, concerned, not with the values involved, 
but with causal explanation. His writings on the subject were all 
published early in 1756 in the form of articles in the local weekly 
paper of Kénigsberg. The first article is entitled, “Von den 
Ursachen der Erderschiitterungen bei Gelegenheit des Ungliicks, 
welches die westliche Linder von Europa gegen das Ende des 
vorigen Jahres betroffen hat.”* The article defends the view that 
the movement of earthquakes follows parallel to the course of 
rivers. There is no reference to the problems in which the present 
investigation is concerned. 

Kant’s second article was entitled, “‘Geschichts- und Natur- 
beschreibung der merkwiirdigsten Vorfille des Erdbebens, welches 
an dem Ende des 175s5sten Jahres einen grossen Teil der Erde 
erschiittert hat.’”’ While still remaining in the realm of descriptive 
science, this title implies that Kant sees in the earthquake a wider 
significance than before, inasmuch as he describes it as extending 
to “a great part of the earth.” And the article itself is less rigor- 
ously descriptive than the previous one. The opening paragraph 

‘depart’ from the tone of science, and hints at the meaning and 
value of the event. ‘Even the fearful instruments of the devasta- 
tion of the human race, earthquakes, the raging of the sea stirred 
to its depths, mountains giving forth fire, challenge man to con- 
templation, and are no less implanted by God in Nature as a just 
consequence of constant laws than other more familiar causes of 
inconvenience, which are generally regarded as more natural 
merely because we are better acquainted with them. ... . Man 
perhaps learns in this fashion to see that this battleground of his 
desires should not rightly contain the goal of all his purposes.” 
One may inquire as to whether Kant is here foreshadowing his 
critical theories regarding the transcendental element in morality, 


* For Kant’s writings on Lisbon see his Werke, edited by the Kiniglich Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1902-), I, 417-72. 
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or whether he alludes merely to the belief in immortality (so more 
probably). The only other reference to the valuation of the 
event is found in one of the final sections, entitled “On the Use 
of Earthquakes.’’ The chief point, and no very profound one, 
of Kant’s remarks here is that the same conditions that produce 
earthquakes also produce hot springs and metals in mountains, 
and improve atmospheric conditions. As a theodicy these ideas 
are worthy of Pangloss. In his concluding remarks he says that 
we should not regard earthquakes as penalties for sin, but should 
be aroused by them to a greater love of humanity; and further, 
we should look on ourselves as part, not as the whole, of Nature 
(quite in the mood of Pope and Leibnitz). His concluding thought 
recurs to the theme of immortality. ‘Man is not born to build 
eternal dwellings in this scene of vanity. . . , . His whole life has a 
much higher purpose The goods of earth can afford no satis- 
faction to our desire for happiness.” 

Kant’s third and last article on Lisbon was published in April, 
1756, and was entitled, ‘‘Fortgesetzte Betrachtungen der seit 
einiger Zeit wahrgenommenen Erderschiitterungen.”’ The article 
is entirely natural-scientific, and inconsequential. 

This exhausts the lists of Kant’s writings that bear directly 
on the earthquake. It does not fall within the limits of the present 
investigation to show the logical relation of Kant’s later writings 
to the religious evaluation of events in Nature. It is, however, of 
interest to mention the essay of 1791, “‘ Ueber das Misslingen aller 
philosophischen Versuche in der Theodicee,’’* which rejects all 
optimism of the Leibnitzian stamp. The reason, Kant here argues, 
is incapable of understanding the relation of the world to the 
Highest Wisdom, and the practical reason is unable to answer the 
questions of the speculative. Nevertheless in the practical reason 
“God himself becomes interpreter of his will proclaimed through 
the creation; and this interpretation we may name an authentic 
theodicy.”” There is then no “doctrinal theodicy” (no speculative 
proof), but there is an “authentic theodicy,”’ which finds in the 
practical reason “the immediate declaration and voice of God — 
whereby he gives a meaning to the letter of his creation.” In the 


* Op. cit., VIIL, 253-71. 
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experience of the worth of the personal life, and not in abstract 
theory, is found the key to the meaning and value of the whole 
of Nature. Thus Kantian criticism carries out the suggestions 
of Rousseau. 


VI 


A survey of the value-judgments passed on the disaster at 
Lisbon should not omit a reference to the opinions of George 
Whitefield and John Wesley, who embody the evangelical mind of 
the eighteenth century. 

On March 16, 1754, Whitefield was in Lisbon for about a month, 
en route to America. The religious life of the city inspired his 
Letiers on the Popery of Lisbon, which describe and denounce the 
lack of civil and religious liberty, and ‘‘ Good Friday’s tragic-comical 
superstitious, idolatrous farce.”” Afterward, on receiving news 
of the earthquake of 1755, he commented, “‘O that all who were 
lately destroyed in Portugal had known the divine redeemer! 
Then the earthquake would have been only a rumbling chariot 
to bring them to God. Poor Lisbon! How soon are all thy riches 
and superstitious pageantry swallowed up.” This utterance 
displays commendable restraint. It implies that immortality 
is for him the only solution of the tragedies of this life. 

In John Wesley’s journal, under the date December 26, 1755, 
is found the entry, “Being much importuned thereto, I wrote 
‘Serious Thoughts on the Earthquake at Lisbon’; directed, not 
as I designed at first, to the small vulgar, but to the great; to the 
learned, rich, and honourable Heathens, commonly called Chris- 
tians.”” This essay’ was printed before the end of the year 1755 
under the title, “Serious Thoughts Occasioned by the Late Earth- 
quake at Lisbon.” He opens with the view that God may be 
making “inquisition for blood’’; “if so, it is not surprising, he 
should begin there, where so much blood has been poured on the 
ground like water.” He would clearly adjudge the catastrophe 
as good and right because it is an expression of divine judgment 

* For the letters see Tyerman, The Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, B.A., 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. London, 1877. 


* The Works of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., 34 American complete and standard 
edition (New York, no date), VI, 238-47. 
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on sin. He also regards a recent similar event in England, “the 
affair of Whitson cliffs,’’ in the same light, as a mark of God’s 
displeasure. This phenomenon is, he asserts, inexplicable by 
natural causes, such as fire, water, or air; therefore, he infers, 
only God can be its cause, thus fulfilling the Scripture, “There 
shall be ceoyol (not only earthquakes, but various concussions 
or shakings) in divers places.” Man, he continues, tries to screen 
himself from this conclusion by the view that “all these things 
are purely natural and accidental; the result of natural causes. 
But there are two objections to this answer: first, it is untrue; 
secondly, it is uncomfortable.” It is untrue “because God 
works in or by natural causes.”” The logic of this argument is 
difficult to reconcile with the context. If these events are not 
the result of natural causes, as Wesley believes, what relevancy 
does it have to assert that God works in such causes? Or if he 
took seriously the view that God so works, why was he concerned 
to prove that the events did not have natural causes? He was 
evidently confusedly struggling away from the transcendent God 
of deism to the immanent God of theism. Man’s appeal to natural 
causes he found uncomfortable, because the naturalistic view 
leaves us no hope; one may not “‘intreat the famine or the pesti- 
lence to show mercy.” 

Wesley closes with an appeal to take the hope of immortality 
seriously. He reminds his readers that Halley’s comet, due in 
1758, may perhaps “set the earth on fire and burn it to a coal.” 
He apparently assumes that any experience is of value if it, or 
reflection on it, leads humanity to prepare for immortality; and 
that no experience is of value if it have not this effect. The 
Christian “groans (but they are pleasing groans) to have mortality 
swallowed up of life.”” Without the hope of immortality we should 
have to be pessimists (he does not use the word), even supposing 
“you have utterly driven away storms, lightnings, earthquakes, 
comets.”” For death “spoils all your mirth, diversions, pleasures! 
It turns all into the silence of a tomb, into rottenness and dust.” 
If hope be a dream, “it is a pleasing dream. Maneat mentis 
gratissimum error.’’ In other words, he relies on the pragmatic 
proof of immortality as the basis for all our valuations of life. 
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VII 


Our last witness to the value of the Lisbon earthquake is a 
child, six years of age, little Johann Wolfgang Goethe, born in 
1749. His testimony is recorded in Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
where he tells us, ‘By an extraordinary world-event, the calm of 
the boy’s spirit was moved to its depths for the first time.”’ After 
a description of the earthquake, he comments, “God, the creator 
of heaven and earth, whom the explanation of the first article of 
faith represented to him as so wise and merciful, had proved him- 
self to be in no wise fatherly in giving over righteous and unright- 
eous to destruction. In vain the young spirit sought to overcome 
these impressions, which was the less possible, as the wise men 
and the biblical scholars were not able to unite on a way of looking 
at such a phenomenon.” In other words, the boy tested the value 
of the event by its consistency with the most universal and unifying 
idea that he possessed. Finding the result unsatisfactory, he 
discovered that his whole system of values was endangered. 


VIII 


Summarizing the chief results of the present investigation for 
the history of thought in the eighteenth century, we may note that 
the earthquake of 1755 was in some sense the occasion of the 
expreSsion and perhaps to a degree of the development of the 
following factors: 

1. The moderation of Voltaire’s pessimism, with some empha- 
sis on his hope for immortality as the only solution of life’s problems; 
and a heightened sense of the practical value of labor as a relief 
from futile speculations. 

2. A deepening of Rousseau’s optimism, accompanied by 
faith in immortality and a high valuation of individual human 
personality (which Voltaire shared). 

3. In the case of Kant, an illustration of his predominant 
interest in natural science in 1756, and of the immature and vague 
character of his religious philosophy at this time, as contrasted 
with the firm lines of his later essay on “The Failure of All Philo- 
sophical Attempts in Theodicy.”’ 


od 
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4. In Wesley’s case, interest in immortality was fundamental; 
he seems also to have been experiencing a shift in philosophical 
basis away from the traditional idea of the exclusive transcendence 
of God in the direction of the divine immanence, 4 thought that was 
to dominate nineteenth-century religious philosophy. 

5. In general, a tendency away from the abstract and purely 
rational to the concrete and empirical. In other words, signs of 
dissatisfaction with rationalism—the end of the reign of Pope and 
Leibnitz. 

IX 

In addition to the particular historical facts just mentioned, 
this investigation has suggested certain general considerations 
regarding the nature of value, which philosophy of religion ought to 
take into account. These considerations are not to be regarded as 
true because one stage in the history of thought implies or points to 
them; but they may well be treated as worthy of serious attention. 

1. The first point is one which has perhaps been implied in 
the very nature of our method; or, even worse, may be so obvious 
as to be trite. It is that valuations are, in a peculiar sense, the 
result of a thinker’s whole “apperceptive mass.” Only Voltaire 
could have written Candide. Only John Wesley could have 
written Serious Thoughts. It is impossible to separate one’s 
judgments of value from one’s total system of ideas, and under- 
stand them in isolation (pace the new realism). Of mathematical, 
of scientific, of logical judgments this proposition would perhaps 
not be valid in the same sense. But value-judgments are functions 
of a whole personal life. This conclusion is in agreement with the 
thought of a philosopher like Bowne, who finds in the values of 
religion an ideal compounded of intellect, conscience, affection, 
and all our manifold interests and tendencies;' or, from a different 
point of view, Hocking, who regards value as a function of what he 
calls the “‘whole-idea.’”’ “The person,” he says, “is all in the 
pleasure’’—“‘any given pleasure echoes into the whole cavern of a 
self, and varies in quantity with the volume and resonance of that 
cavern, ’” 

* B. P. Bowne, Theism (New York, 1902), pp. 22 f. 


* W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience (New Haven, 1912), 
Pp. 549 and passim. 
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2. As acorollary of the preceding, and of the second historical 
observation above, we may say that value-judgments often tend 
to presuppose a high regard for the individual human personality, 
a regard that Pope had denounced as pride. Voltaire carries this 
regard for the individual to such an extreme that he even revolts 
against the idea of natural law, because of its indifference to the 
individual. The hope of immortality also embodies this valuation 
of the individual. 

3. The investigation tends to show that extremely optimistic 
valuations of human life are the result of an emphasis on the system 
of the universe, regarded abstractly, i.e., without explicit reference 
to the particulars of which it is made up. This is most clear in 
Pope, Leibnitz, and Rousseau (in his most excessively optimistic 
mood); and it was this tendency against which Voltaire most 
emphatically revolted, and which Rousseau himself implicitly 
repudiated in his more moderate mood. Thoroughgoing ration- 
alism and thoroughgoing optimism thus go handin hand. Strangely 
enough, however, the comradeship is a fatal one, for the indi- 
vidual in such a theory ultimately has no value at all, as we have 
pointed out above. 

4. By contrast, extreme pessimistic valuations would result 
from an emphasis on particular, empirical details, regarded abstract- 
ly, without reference to the system to which they belong. The 
idea, @ommon to Wesley, Voltaire, and Rousseau, that pessimism 
is the outcome of the denial of immortality, would be one kind of 
illustration of the logic of this principle. It is, however, note- 
worthy that no great mind expressed the completely pessimistic 
view of the Lisbon earthquake. 

5. Making explicit the principle thus suggested, we come to a 
formula like this: any event is to be judged as of value if it arouses 
states of consciousness compatible on the one hand with the dignity 
of human personality, and on the other hand with one’s total system 
of ideas about reality as a whole. 

6. Unless human personality is a permanent part of the 
system of reality (i.e., unless immortality be true) on such premises 
as those just mentioned it is inconsistent to ascribe value to any 
event which destroys human life; for whatever be one’s ideas of 
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the rest of the universe, it cannot be valuable to destroy that 
which possesses dignity or intrinsic value. Hence the only bases 
for either optimism or meliorism are either Pope’s (a disregard 
for the value of the individual), or Voltaire’s, Rousseau’s, Wesley’s, 
and Kant’s (the hope of immortality). The renewed interest in 
immortality resulting from the Great War indicates that this 
result is not local to the eighteenth century, but may be the natural 
and logical course of thought in the presence of the evils of life. 











CRITICAL NOTES 


MOSES AND MUHAMMAD 


The question of method in theological study seems to be always with 
us. Professor Robert Dick Wilson has raised it again with reference to 
the Old Testament. Any utterance of so distinguished a scholar, who 
moreover represents one of our leading educational institutions, deserves 
attention,’ especially perhaps when it appeals to the layman rather than 
to the specialist. The author calls upon “intelligent Christian Believers 
who are deemed capable of sitting on Juries in a court of common law, 
to assert themselves against these self-styled scholars who would wrest 
from them the right of private judgment.” Asking myself if I might 
perhaps be one of those self-styled scholars, I examined myself as to my 
intention to wrest the right of private judgment from any intelligent 
Christian believer, and could not find in my conscience any trace of so 
unworthy a motive. And from some acquaintance with Old Testament 
scholars I am inclined to think that they have been too much concerned 
to defend their own right of private judgment to make any attempt on 
others’ enjoyment of that right. 

What Professor Wilson really means is that our private judgment is 
at fault in not agreeing with him that the whole Pentateuch is the work 
of Moses. One might suppose the authorship of an ancient document a 
fair subject for investigation, and in fact that investigation of it is a duty 
for anyone interested in the history of past times. Not so, says our 
professor. Any inquiry into the authorship of this document is an inquisi- 
torial process in which the ancient author is brought before judges who 
have pronounced him guilty in advance, and who will not allow him the 
benefit of counsel. It can hardly be said, however, that Moses has been 
deprived of counsel. From the time of Hengstenberg down to this number 
of the Princeton Review he has had many to speak for him. Yet Professor 
Wilson declares: 

Those who pursue the inquisitorial method accuse the authors of the Old 
Testament books of anachronisms, inconsistencies, frauds, forgeries, and 
false statements, and boldly defy anyone to disprove their accusations 
Moses and Isaiah and Jonah are unable to communicate with us who would 

t “Scientific Biblical Criticism,” an article in the Princeton Theological Review, 
April, 1919. . 
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defend them; and those who accuse them or their works of misstatements 
and falsehoods wrest their words, stigmatize their motives, assume that their 
own opinions are testimony and declare a verdict of guilty (p. 190). 


This looks rather as if it were the critics who are under indictment 
before a court which is bound in advance to bring in a verdict of guilty. 
Before pleading to so severe an arraignment might it not be well to raise 
the question of motive? What gain would come to these unfortunates if 
they succeeded in pronouncing the Old Testament authors guilty of 
fraud and forgery? As a matter of fact loss rather than gain has come 
to some of them for advocating the opinions to which the professor objects. 
Perhaps they are simply misguided and deserve his pity rather than his 
wrath. 

But let us distinguish. We will rule fraud and forgery out of court. 
The Book of Wisdom bears the name of Solomon; is it therefore a fraud 
or a forgery? Does Professor Wilson affirm that Solomon wrote the 
Book of Ecclesiastes? If not, is he willing to stigmatize it as a forgery ? 
The fact is that ancient ideas of literary property were different from ours, 
and in questioning the Mosaic authorship of parts of the Pentateuch one 
may yet affirm the good faith of the writer. Professor Wilson is outraged 
that the statement “Yahweh spoke to Moses and Aaron” should be 
supposed to be anything but an exact statement of fact.. Yet he is aware 
that the rabbis of post-biblical times thought the whole of the Mishna 
to be the work of Moses, and that they specifically assert certain enactments 
to be “Halakoth of Moses from Sinai.” Shall we therefore stigmatize 
the Talmud as wholesale forgery; or shall we not rather admit that the 
ancient evaluation ‘of tradition was different from ours? Many scholars 
(I do not claim the agreement of a// scholars on anything) think few of the 
Psalms to have been written by David. Yet the titles of many of these 
poems expressly ascribe them .to the Shepherd King. Is this denial 
another case of prejudgment without giving the accused a hearing ? 

Anachronisms and discrepancies are on a different footing from fraud 
and forgery, and I do not understand Professor Wilson to deny that they 
may possibly exist in the Pentateuch. Whether they exist is a question 
of fact to be ascertained by careful examination of the document itself, 
not with a desire to convict it of fraud, but in an honest search for the 
truth. Certainly the existence of these phenomena has been affirmed 
from the time of Aben Ezra, and has been reaffirmed by many students— 
Jews, Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists—for the last three centuries. The sole motive which these men 
had in commédn was to ascertain as accurately as possible the process by 
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which Israel reached the religious development which has made it a factor 
in the world’s progress. It need hardly be said that to assume the absolute 
integrity and faultlessness of the Pentateuch at the start would have been 
a petitio principii of the most glaring description. 

But, says Professor Wilson, the alleged discrepancies are only what 
we find in'the Koran, and this book is acknowledged on all hands to be 
the work of the man whose name it bears. It would be hardly fair to 
assume that the professor puts Moses and Muhammad in the same cate- 
gory. The most hardened critic would not care to do that. The single 
point is that discrepancies may appear in a book written by a single author, 
and that this is conspicuously proved by the example of the Koran. The 
case of the Koran is indeed quite plain, and we can account for the phenom- 
ena quite easily. Muhammad was a man without literary training, but 
knowing how to make use of material which came to him by oral tradition. 
The biblical stories which he used so freely he got from conversations 
with Jews and Christians. Depending on his memory, and intent upon 
the lesson which he desired to enforce at any particular time, he was 
careless of verbal accuracy. It is no wonder therefore that he varied his 
language from time to time. But one thing stands out very plainly: he 
was a compiler rather than an author in the modern sense of the word 
author. In fact he answers to the redactor whom the critics discover in 
the Pentateuch as we now have it, rather than to the divinely inspired 
author whom tradition affirms Moses to have been. If we had no knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and Christian literature we should be sure that Muhammad 
drew upon previously existing material. Had his recollection been a 
little 1@ss hazy we should have been able to discover what he had drawn 
from a Jewish informant and what from a Christian. Professor Wilson 
declares that in Muhammad’s great work “we have the same variety in 
the use of the names of God, duplicates, contradictions, hapax legomena 
and peculiar or favorite expressions, And yet all admit the unity of 
authorship of the Koran.” Granted; but the unity of authorship is 
precisely the unity which the self-styled scholars find in the Pentateuch— 
unity secured by selecting from a mass of previously existing material that 
which serves the compiler’s purpose. 

Let us trace the-parallel a little farther. Muhammad was a lawgiver 
as well as a narrator, and his office came quite naturally when the belief in 
his inspiration was established. In an imperfectly organized society, like 
that at Medina, disputes were submitted for arbitration to the leading man 
in the community—if divinely guided so much the better. We see there- 
fore how Muslim law had its origin. It was not in the Prophet’s thought 
to give his people a fully rounded code. He was an opportunist, believing 
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that sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. Now one of the Pentateuchal 
sources (Professor Wilson will allow the word for the sake of the argument) 
indicates that Moses’ function was precisely similar. He judged between 
man and man and made them know the decisions of God. In tribal 
society this is all the law that will be tolerated, and the critics see no reason 
to doubt that so much of legislative activity was in truth exercised by 
Moses. But according to the Pentateuch as we now have it Moses was 
not content to build up a body of case law by these decisions. He had 
the ambition to give his people a complete and final code, one which was 
adapted for a stage of civilization far in advance of that existing in the 
wilderness of Sinai. So zealous was he in fact that he gave them four 
separate corpora juris, each accompanied by solemn warnings against 
disobedience, and each apparently complete in itself. The critics can 
hardly be blamed if they find this a strange procedure. That they are 
driven to suppose that not all this legislation can have been the work of 
one man may show intellectual dulness, but can hardly prove that they 
are desperately set on convicting the biblical author of fraud and forgery. 

Professor Wilson will probably take issue with the statement that the 
Mosaic codes are complete each in itself, and will argue that they supple- 
ment each other. Why in that case they were not combined in one whole 
will still remain a puzzle. But let us hear the codes themselves. At the 
end of the Covenant Code we find that Moses told the people ai/ the 
words of Yahweh and al the ordinances; and all the people answered with 
one voice: ‘‘Alj the things which Yahweh has spoken will we do” (Exod. 
24:3); and in the immediate sequel the covenant by which they bound 
themselves was solemnly ratified. But in another chapter (Exod. 34) 
we are told that Yahweh made a covenant with the people in the tenor, 
not of the Covenant Code, but of the Ten Words contained in this chapter. 
At the conclusion of the Holiness Code, after frightful t’sreatenings against 
those who disobey, we read: “These are the statutes and ordinances which 
Yahweh made between Himself and the Sons of Israel at Mount Sinai by 
Moses.”” Again at the end of the Book of Numbers, apparently refer- 
ring to the legislation not contained in either of the codes thus far 
considered, we have the subscription: “These are the commandments 
and ordinances which Yahweh commanded by Meses in the plains of 
Moab.” Here, indeed, we might allow a harmonizing interpretation 
and say that this verse is not a subscription to what precedes, but the 
title of Deuteronomy, which immediately follows. The title Deuter- 
onomy is in fact based on the hypothesis that Moses, having given the 
law at Sinai, repeated it in the plains of Moab. The trouble is that 
Deuteronomy is provided with an ample title and introduction—two 
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in fact—and that it makes no reference to the elaborate provisions of 
the Priestcode contained in the preceding books. Does it look as if 
the same man put together all these separate documents in this manner ? 
What Moses is made to say by the Deuteronomist does not favor such 
a theory. What he says about the earlier legislation is that the cove- 
nant at Horeb was made on the basis of the Ten Words. He then 
declares: ““Now this is the commandment, the statutes, and the 
ordinances which Yahweh your God commanded to teach you, that 
you might do them in the land which you are going over to possess.” 
Not a word alludes to the body of statutes already set before the ' 
people. What is given seems to be a new system of legislation pre- 
pared expressly for the settlement in Canaan. 

Far be it from me to frame an indictment against a man educated 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. But I would like to think that the 
great leader of Israel was a man of practical sense and able to give his 
people a single simple, consistent body of laws instead of making four 
or five discordant attempts. The alternative seems to be to suppose 
that the book we are discussing is not the work of a single man, but is a 
growth in which various elements have been combined. And this seems 
favored by the course of Israel’s history. The Koran may help us again. 
Imperfect as was the legislation left by Muhammad, we know that it 
at once became the basis of Muslim law for all time. If every copy of 
the Koran were destroyed today we could reconstruct the whole to- 
morrow from the later theological, legal, and historical literature of the 
Arabs. The caliphs held their power because they swore to follow the 
Book of Allah and the Sunna of the Prophet; the parties which arose 
and which frequently attempted to overthrow the ruler were aroused 
to action by discovering that he did not obey the sacred law; when 
rival claimants to the throne were engaged in deadly conflict copies of 
the Book raised on the lances caused a cessation of the conflict, and both 
parties agreed to let the Book decide. In short, the whole history of 
Islam is permeated with the flavor of the Koran. 

Can as much be said of the Pentateuch? Here we have a book 
which on Professor Wilson’s theory was published as a complete code 
by the great lawgiver who stands at the beginning of Israel’s history. 
It was a book truly divine in origin. It was promulgated with the most 
impressive solemnity. It was provided with supernatural sanctions. 
Its promises were the most attractive and its threats the most terrible 
that the people of that day could conceive. One would expect such a 
book to influence the whole history of Israel at least as much as the 
history of Islam has been influenced by the Koran. Is anyone bold 
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enough to assert that this is the case? If the Pentateuch were destroyed 
today could we reproduce it from Israel’s later literature? Yes, if by 
Israel’s later literature you mean the Talmud. Here indeed we find 
the parallel to the Koran which we seek. Post-biblical Judaism is based 
on the Torah. But as we go back through the centuries this becomes 
less and less the case. The Pharisaism of the New Testament period 
is incomprehensible without the Pentateuch; the Maccabean struggle 
presupposes it; Nehemiah’s community apparently accepted it. But 
of earlier periods this cannot be said. Nowhere do the judges, though 
* divinely commissioned to lead the people, pledge them to obey a ritual 
law. The kings of Judah betray no interest in the written constitution 
given their people at the beginning. Josiah is the exception which 
proves the rule—if in fact he be an exception. Amos is so ignorant of 
a ritual law that he doesnot believe sacrifice to have been offered in 
the wilderness. Jeremiah is bold enough to deny that Yahweh had 
commanded sacrifice and offering. Ezekiel knows of some sort of 
legislation given in the wilderness, but thinks it was given as a punish- 
ment rather than as a help to right living, and this not because he 
depreciated a ritual law, for he makes his appreciation of ritual abun- 
dantly evident by his own provisions for the sanctity of the new com- 
munity. It would seem to be a work of supererogation to point out how 
incomprehensible all this would be if the traditional (excuse the word) 
view were correct. 

And we have not yet done with the parallel. The Koran is a source 
of history, a very imperfect one to be sure. The hints which its author 
gives concerning his own life are meager, but they help us reconstruct 
his experiences. The Pentateuch on the other hand professes to give 
us a life of its hero, a continuous narrative from his birth to his death. 
If written by himself it should be at least consistent and intelligible. 
That it is so, few will assert. We shall be unreservedly grateful to 
Professor Wilson if he will give us a plain narrative of what actually 
took place during those momentous years between Moses’ slaying of 
the Egyptian and his final message on Mount Pisgah. If he will make 
the attempt he will perhaps realize that all the critic’s difficulties do not 
arise from an obstinate prejudice against the honesty of Moses. In 
truth we stand in the presence of historical problems of the first magni- 
tude. The critic’s leading motive is a desire to construct a history of 
Israel that shall be at least intelligible to plain common sense. 


Henry PRESERVED SMITH 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Yorx Crty 
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THE AMORITES AND THEIR EMPIRE 


A generation ago a bare reference or two in the Bible was all we 
knew of the Hittites; Sayce gave them a history and a civilization, and 
only the other day we were astonished to learn that our oldest dated 
Indo-European documents were written by them. Today the Amorites, 
known from a few more Old Testament passages, are given an empire by 
Clay; with all due allowances for controverted questions and errors, 
some of the main theses will stand. But his is not a book to be briefly 
reviewed," 

Clay has proved beyond a doubt that there was a country named 
Amurru, which included Syria and northwestern Mesopotamia; that 
there were Amorites who spoke a language akin to Hebrew and probably 
had a Nordic infusion; that they appear as early in Babylonia as the 
Sargonide period and furnish the conquerors of the Nisin and Babylonian 
dynasties; that similar names are to be found in the mysterious Cap- 
padocian tablets; that their chief god was Amurru, feminine Martu, and 
that these can be traced through a series of amazingly protean forms; 
that certain other gods, notably Adad, Dagan, and Marduk, were 
brought in by the Amorites; that the Gilgamesh epic comes from the 
Lebanorfcedars. He has traced the history of the various states which 
grew up in Amurru and by thus putting them side by side has given 
new light. He has scoured Babylonian and Egyptian records for data 
on the Amorites. 

Had Clay paused here, his half-book would have made a far stronger 
case than his whole. Shumerians are quietly edged out of the way until 
we expect a new “Shumerian question.”” Even the surest of topographic 
canons, the relative tenacity with which sacred place-names persist, is 
flouted. The ten antediluvian kings, the oldest legendary kings of 
Shumer, such as Etana (Ethan), Adapa (Adam), Tammuz, were Amorite, 
we are told, though even if they were, this merely proves that they were 
invented or adapted after Amorite kings in Nisin or Babylon were to be 
flattered. Few will find, with Clay, Amorite kings in Opis, Kish, or 

* The Empire of the Amorites. By Albert T. Clay. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1919. 192 pages. Cf. Amurru, The Home of the Northern Semites, 1909. 
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Lagash, nor will the idea of an Amorite origin for the Shumerian code 
which lies behind the code of the Amorite Hammurapi find much 
acceptance. 

The topographic suggestions of Clay are peculiarly unfortunate. 
Mari cannot be the same as Mar-Maradda, for that was in Babylonia, 
and Nin Mar is not the lady of Mari. Hallab beyond possible doubt is 
a suburb of Babylon,’ and, especially when it is not spelled phonetically, 
the burden of proof lies heavy on those who would ever find an Aleppo 
in it. The old identifications of Kimashki with Damascus, Humurtu 
with Gomorrah, Simurrum with Simyra, are revived, but Ki Mash*', 
with suffixed sign for place, Humurtu, Urbillum (Arbela), Harshe (Tuz 
Khurmati), all go together, and the topographer, without any a priori 
wishes, must place them east of the Tigris. 

The most serious objection the reviewer would raise against Clay is 
his identification of the original city-state of Amurru with Mari on the 
Euphrates. Ever since he viewed the splendid but little-visited ruins 
at ’Amrit fifteen years ago, the reviewer has been convinced that here 
was the original Arvad, before the Phoenicians secured control of the 
Mediterranean. To the topographer it is mathematically proved that 
here is the Amurru of Ashur-nasir-apal. So obvious is this that H. Raw- 
linson saw it long ago, though he misread the name. Amurru first 
appears in Assyrian records when the men of Arvad, across from Amurru, 
gave Tiglath Pileser his ride on the great sea of Amurru. Still earlier, 
Thothmes the Third lists a Mari whose accompanying names prove 
beyond cavil that it was on the Syrian coast and not on the Euphrates.’ 
Here Alexander found Marathus, a city great and flourishing,’ a city not 
obscure,‘ where especially grew the styrax.’ It was always at enmity 
with the men of Arvad in the Hellenistic period® and in the Roman period 
it was called an ancient city of the Phoenicians, now pulled down, which 
the men of Arvad had parceled out as settlers.’ It is far more centrally 
located than Mari on the Euphrates; the cedar forests lead to the hills 
behind it. Mari on the Euphrates is mentioned earlier in the Babylonian 
records; doubtless this is the main reason Clay changed his opinion, but 


* Weissbach, Bab. Miscel., No. 15; cf. AJSL, XXXV, 94. 

* Cf. Sayce, PSBA, XXXVIII, 201. 

3 Arrian Anab. ii. 13. 6; Curt. iv. 6. 1. 5 Plin. xii. 124; cf. v. 78. 

4 Mela i. 67. 6 Diod. xxxiii. 34; Polyb. v. 68. 7. 


7Strab. xvi. 2. 12; cf. Ptol. v. 14. 12; the river Marathias, Eustathias, Ad 
Dionys. 914; Olmstead, JAOS, XXXVIII, 249. 
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the prehistoric ateliers along the North Syrian coast testify to an 
antiquity far earlier than anything from Mesopotamia or Babylonia, and 
it is here we may look for the oldest ancestors of the Amorites. 


A. T. OtmsTeap 
Untversity oF ILLmors 


Urpana, ILLINoIs 


THE BOOK OF JUDGES' 


The present volume is considerably more than a commentary; and 
as it belongs to no series, its aims, scope, and method invite more atten- 
tion. As the author observes, “The book might well be termed a col- 
lection of materials for the early history of Israel’s residence in Canaan.” 

The work is also not merely “another commentary” made to stand 
alongside such works even as Moore’s Judges. The author aims, as all 
good commentators should, to advance the knowledge of the subject, 
and proceeds to his task with a scientific grasp of the problems involved 
that is stimulating to follow. As a first-hand student of Babylonian 
culture he admits that his efforts in this direction have revolutionized 
his conception of Old Testament studies; and this can well_be believed 
from the book as a whole. 

The introduction is noteworthy for 67 pages devoted to “External 
Information Bearing on the Period of the Judges.” In this section the 
writer surveys, in admirable fashion for such brief space, Babylonian and 
Eastern Mediterranean civilization from the appearance of the Semites 
in Babylonia to the period of the Judges of Israel. The author has 
formed fis own synthesis on most of the topics discussed, but on dis- 
puted points wisely gives in copious footnotes the opinions of scholars 
who differ from him. This section will prove a most valuable chart of 
outside events bearing on early Israel, for all Old Testament students 
and particularly for those who have not a thorough grasp of Babylonian 
and Egyptian development. 

The book is closely packed with information; one might almost say 
too closely packed. That is the writer follows the custom of giving the 
biblical text in large type and the comments below in finer print. This 
works well in smaller volumes where the notes are not too numerous; 
but in so exhaustive a work as the present it fills the page largely with fine 
print that is wearisome to the eye. One could wish the writer had either 


* The Book of Judges, with Introduction and Notes. By C. F. Burney. London: 
Rivingtons, 1918. cxxviii+-528 pages. 215. 
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placed the biblical text in finer type or omitted it altogether in order 
that the more important notes might have been placed in larger type. 

The author follows the usual critical analysis of the sources of 
Judges, but not without variations. He is definitely of the opinion that 
the J and E documents extend through Joshua and Judges as faras I Sam., 
chap. 12. His most noteworthy departure from accepted opinion on 
the sources is in his conception of the growth of Judges. He finds no 
Deuteronomic Book of Judges. The main editing of the older sources 
is all pre-Deuteronomic and the editor is regarded as of the Elohistic 
school and designated in the notes, accordingly,as R®. This change is 
not so considerable as might at first appear; and the conclusion is quite 
in line with what might be expected from a closer scrutiny of the 
materials. : 

In addition to the main commentary, under the title of ‘‘ Additional 
Notes,” a valuable discussion is given of over a dozen topics that are 
important for a knowledge of the period, e.g., “Yahweh or Yahu. 
Originally an Early Amorite Deity”; “Early Identification of Yahweh 
with the Moon God.” Under the latter topic the discussion of the 
name “Abraham” might have been carried one step farther by con- 
sulting H. F. Lutz’s Early Babylonian Letters from Larsa. 

The criticism may be offered that the author seems inclined to give 
undue weight, at times, to the early traditions of Israel, in their present 
form; and is over-ready to place them on a par with history while a 
more searching criticism of the processes of these traditions would have 
simplified, considerably, a number of the historical problems involved, 

The book is provided with double indexes and a series of maps most 
excellently done. All earnest students of the early life of Israel will be 
very grateful for this new work, which clearly puts the problems of 
Israel’s origins and settlement in relation to its world-setting and 
historical sequence. 


LEROY WATERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arsor, MIcu. 


ISRAEL’S SETTLEMENT IN CANAAN? 


The British Academy did well to keep up the Schweich Lectures 
throughout the period of the war. The loss to scholarship due to the 
war is in any case terrific and irremediable, and we welcome every fresh 

* Israel’s Settlement in Canaan. The Biblical Tradition ond Its Historical Back- 


ground. [The Schweich Lectures at the British Academy, 1917.] By C. F, Burney, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1918. xi+104 pages+vi maps. 3s. 6d. 
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bit of evidence that interest in scientific pursuits has not perished from 
the earth, but that scholarly tradition has remained alive and vigorous 
during the all-absorbing struggle. Dr. Burney is successor to the late 
Professor Cheyne as Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture in the University of Oxford. He is well known to scholars 
through his Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings (1903) and, 
more recently, by his admirable commentary, The Book of Judges with 
Introduction and Notes (1918). 

Indeed, the contents of the present course of lectures are largely 
dependent upon the latter book and the studies involved in its prepa- 
ration. These lectures maintain the high standard of excellence 
established by Dr. Burney’s previous work. 

It is of interest to find that though Dr. Burney’s methods are thor- 
oughly and consistently historical and critical, his conclusions to a consid- 
erable extent reinforce the credibility of the biblical record. He identifies 
Ramses II and Merneptah respectively as the Pharaohs of the Oppression 
and the Exodus. He shows that only a portion of Israel was in bondage 
in Egypt, and that other Israelitish clans were in Canaan continuously 
from a much earlier period. He treats the patriarchal legends as fairly 
reliabie accounts of tribal movements rather than as individual and 
personal biographies. The westward expedition of Abraham is a move- 
ment of Aramaean groups in the Hammurabi period. These are fol- 
lowed by another Aramaean group represented by Rebekah, which by 
uniting with the Abrahamic group through “Isaac’’ produces the two 
groups “Jacob” and “Esau.” “Jacob” is later driven eastward across 
the Jordan by “Esau,” whence he returns reinforced by fresh Aramaean 
groups (Jacob’s wives) and now known, not as Jacob, but as “Israel.” 
The Joseph group entered Egypt after the Hyksos period, during the 
Eighteenth Dynasty and from the reign of Thutmoses III onward. The 
story of Abraham’s trip to Egypt in Gen. 12: 10-20 may be a reflection 
of the presence of some Hebrews in Egypt in the Hyksos period. The 
Habiru movement was that of a floating semi-nomadic Aramaean 
population and corresponds more nearly to patriarchal conditions than 
to the entry of the Joseph-tribes under Joshua, which was “a definitely 
organized campaign of conquest.” 

Dr. Burney is, on the whole, inclined to connect the ’Apurin of 
the Egyptian records with the Hebrews. As a matter of fact, the fact 
that p occurs instead of } in the Egyptian word should not be taken too 
seriously. Many Egyptian words are written in Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian sometimes with -p and sometimes with b—Kapu, a gold vessel for 
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holding wine, is in Egyptian Kb; the Egyptian upwty, a legate, appears 
in Assyrian as uputi or ubuti. In the Tell-el-Amarna letters, according 
to Béhl, Sprache der Tell-Amarna Briefe, section 9b, pa often stands 
where ba is called for etymologically. It is not likely that the Egyptians 
were more accurate in the pronunciation of Semitic loan-words than 
the Semites were themselves. On page 32, line 3 from the bottom, read 
are for as; on page 34, line 1, read of for to; and on page 47, line 18, 
read for for from. The argument for the identification of the name 
Moses with the Egyptian m§ (page 47) may be strengthened now by 
reference to my note on the use of the sibilant in the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, XXXV, 110 ff. 


J. M. Powis Smita 
University oF CHICAGO 


A POPULAR STUDY OF OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION’ 


The author makes clear at the outset, in his brief Preface, the purpose 
and method of procedure in this volume. He has “adopted the topical 
method as best calculated to meet the needs of the preacher and general 
Bible student.”’ As this method presupposes some acquaintance with 
the religious history of Israel as a whole, the first chapter, of 30 pages, 
“is consequently devoted to a brief outline of the development of Old 
Testament religion and literature,” closing with a handy chronology of 
the writings. 

This task out of the way, the author proceeds with his topical 
arrangement. The Preface goes on to say that “the aim of the book is 
to give an account of the origin and development of the leading religious 
ideas of the Old Testament,” and by his method the writer well nigh 
admits that “ideas” are of more importance in the history of religion 
than “development.” The reviewer must say, however, that a serious 
and on the whole a very fair attempt is made to deal with genesis and 
development. 

Any method adopted in such a complex field would subject the 
author to the necessity of some repetitions, and for finished and concise 
treatment the topical method has some advantages. Possibly we have 
become so used to viewing Old Testament religion from the develop- 
mental angle, as a result of the published works of the leading scholars 
in this field during the last generation and more, that even a topical 


* The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament. By Albert C. Knudson. New 
York: The Abingdon Press, 1918. 416 pages. 
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arrangement, with all its high-sounding “attributes” and theological 
captions, cannot throw us off guard. At any rate, in this instance the 
author has so carefully chosen titles that have red-blood vitality in them 
that we are scarcely conscious of any offence against our sense of “his- 
toricity”; this is especially true in the second half of the volume, where 
the seven chapters have the following headings: “The Nature of Man”; 
“The Doctrine of Sin’’; “The Problem of Suffering’; “Forgiveness and 
Atonement”; “Nationalism and Individualism’; ‘‘The Messianic 
Hope”; and “The Future Life.” 

The first half of the book is a systematic theology; in seven chapters 
the author deals with as many “attributes” of God, in the following 
order: personality, unity, spirituality, power, holiness, righteousness, 
and love. Chapter ix is a rather full treatment of “Angels and Other 
Divine Beings,” in which a more prominent development of angelology 
in pre-exilic times than is now commonly admitted is contended for. 
Indeed, the pre-exilic, even pre-prophetic, period was a very important 
one for “the higher faith of Israel” in the mind of the author, and in 
nearly every chapter he shows his willingness to champion this view. 
This may best be set forth in his own words in his Preface. 


Scholars are generally agreed on the history of religious thought in Israel 
after the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But with reference to earlier times, 
especially the pre-prophetic period, considerable difference of opinion still pre- 
vails. It is the contention of this book that the literary prophets were not, in 
the proper sense of the term, the “creators of ethical monotheism.” The 
higher faith of Israel may be traced back into the pre-prophetic period. In- 
deed thesgerm is to be found in the teaching of Moses. 


This whole question is most fully treated in his chapter on “The 
Righteousness of God,” where the rise of ethical monotheism is dis- 
cussed, with the result that “the new and profound sense of gratitude 
and loyalty called forth by the marvelous deliverance of the Israelites,” 
“in itself a profoundly ethical act,” involving “such a surrender of the 
human to the divine will and such an outflow of joyful gratitude to God 
that the prophets centuries later looked back upon it as the ideal expres- 
sion of the nation’s religious life’ —this was the origin of ethical 
monotheism. 


In his chapter on “Nationalism and Individualism” a strong and 
convincing plea is made in behalf of a larger place for the individual in 
this same early period. The same may be said for the Messianic idea. 

The writer has done good work in calling the attention of the modern 
school to the danger of large and sweeping generalizations. He has not 
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trodden controverted ground to any great extent, having preferred to 
keep on the safe side, but he has produced a very readable book, full of 
information for the general reader, scholarly, modern, constructive, 
practical—in fact, a manual for “‘the preacher and general Bible 
student.” 

D. E. THomas 


EpmontTon, CANADA 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS: 


The general character of this monumental work is so well established 
by the volumes that have already appeared that a review of the latest 
publication can do little more than to reiterate what has already been 
said. The undertaking is so stupendous that the matter of selecting 
topics and discovering the proper writers requires almost superhuman 
powers. Moreover, while the time is ripe for such.a work as this, which 
should represent a historical as contrasted with a dogmatic way of 
discussing religion, comparatively few scholars in the field of the Chris- 
tian religion are able to think of their own religion in historical terms. 
The reader who consults the encyclopedia will often be struck by the 
contrast between articles dealing with non-Christian religions and those 
dealing with Christian beliefs or customs. Thus in the midst of a 
series of historical articles setting forth the ideas and the customs of 
prayer in various religions there is a theological discussion distinctly 
apologetic in content, dealing with Christian prayer. 

In connection with several articles, e.g., Possession, Prayer, and 
Purification, there is an introductory section, setting forth the important 
data found in connection with the subject under discussion in every 
religion. Such a general orientation is an admirable preparation for the 
study of the detailed accounts of the various religions which constitute 
the bulk of the longer articles. It could have been employed more 
frequently with advantage. The article on Psychology is purely tech- 
nical and the reader is left to formulate his own conception of the bear- 
ings of it on either religion or ethics. An article on Psychology of 
Religion would have been more to the point; but no such article appears. 
The bulk of the encyclopedia is already so great that it seems a pity to 
give space to an article which might just as well have found a place in a 
purely non-religious work. The article on Prophecy is unfortunately 

* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. X, Picts—Sacraments. Edited by 
James Hastings, with the assistance of John A. Selbie and Louis H. Gray. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. xx+915 pages. $7.00. 
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restricted in scope. Are we to understand that prophecy is a phenom- 
enon only of American Indian, Hebrew, and Christian religions? Among 
the articles which the reviewer has found especially satisfactory are 
those on Pluralism, Possession, Reformation, Righteousness, and 
Ritschlianism. Especial mention should be made of Stanley A. Cook’s 
conscientious and comprehensive article on Religion. He has, in sug- 
gestive fashion, given an excellent objective presentation of the impor- 
tant aspects of religion, but has constantly called attention to the fact 
that a religious belief or rite means something to a religious person 
which no mere description can reproduce. Thus while the discussions 
in the article are marked by careful scientific restraint, and give us 
admittedly only an account of religion as a function of human life, yet 
the way is left open in cordial fashion for a positive significance to be 
attached to the mythologies, theologies, and philosophies which play so 
large a part in the actual practice of religion. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UnIversity oF CHICAGO 


A TRANSLATION OF WUNDT’S FOLK PSYCHOLOGY 


“The direct approach to a philosophy of history which aims, not to 
acquire a knowledge of reality from a priori concepts, but conversely, 
to derive ideas from reality, is a psychological account of the development 
of mankind” (p. 532). This is what Wundt has undertaken in his 
Elements of Folk Psychology. He assumes a development through four 
stages, denominated: Primitive Man; the Totemic Age; the Age of 
Heroes and Gods; the Development of Humanity. Humanity is thus 
represented as the final stage, and not only this but also as the goal 
toward which development advances. ‘Humanity, when predicated of 
an individual, means that he transcends the limits of all more restricted 
associations, such as family, tribe, or state, and possesses an appreciation 
of human personality as such; in its application to human society, it 
represents a demand for an ideal condition in which this appreciation of 
human worth shall have become a universal norm” (p. 472). Now this 
is a goal for human development which is not reached as the result of 
the psychological study of man and his evolution. It is gained from the 
appreciation of cultural values, and the assumption that this is the 
natural goal of human development has no better foundation than 

* Elements of Folk Psychology. Outlines of a Psychological History of the Develop- 
ment of Mankind. By Wilhelm Wundt. Authorized Translation by Edward Leroy 
Schaub. New York: Macmillan, 1916. xxiii+532 pages. $3.75. 
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Hegel’s doctrine, which Wundt criticizes. It is necessary to preface 
this to distinguish between Wundt’s psychological study and his phi- 
losophy of history, which has no essential relation to his psychological 
undertaking, though his own statement implies that this theory of human 
evolution in society is the result of a psychological analysis. 

The first three parts of the work are in part, psychological and in 
part anthropological description. Primitive man is presented as belong- 
ing to loose groups living in monogamous families. His most important 
mechanical achievements were the making of fire and the invention of 
the bow. For both of these the author presents explanations which 
have varying degrees of probability but which cannot be regarded as 
in any sense assured. The reader is struck with the assurance with 
which Wundt offers them as final solutions. The same assurance goes 
with his account of the origin of exogamy, a subject that is still dark, 
though the matter of a vast and vivid controversy. The explanation 
that a group growing beyond its food supply would naturally divide 
first into two groups still loosely connected but seeking different habitats 
is probable enough, and this is a process that can well enough have 
continued till the varied clans found in the larger tribes are readily 
accounted for. The question that remains unanswered is why marriage 
must take place between members of different clans, and Wundt has no 
answer for this except the statement that men will naturally seek their 
wives among those with whom they are less familiar. It is the very 
fact that it is sought to explain. With a like assurance Wundt derives 
the beginnings of forms of decorations from the rhythmic repetition of 
geometric forms, which are later identified with animal and vegetable 
forms, an explanation of the beginnings of plastic art that is by no means 
generally accepted, nor does the author give convincing grounds for its 
acceptance. Again one finds that, though in his account of primitive 
man he is largely dependent upon the Veddahs, Wundt is not familiar 
with some of the important authorities upon these people. The book 
cannot then be accepted as authoritative in the field of anthropology, 
and its interest lies rather in the psychological study given to the 
phenomena of mind as they appear in totemism, the ideas of the soul, 
the life beyond death, the appearance of a full conception of personality 
and its reflection in the hero and the god. 

For Wundt the soul had its origin in the fear of the corpse. This 
fear he regards as instinctive. There is something attached to the corpse 
that is dangerous, that may leave it and attack or injure anyone in its 
neighborhood. Such a body-soul leaves the body in the form of the 
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“soul animals’: the snake—more or less loosely identified with the 
worm—the bird, or the mouse. It is their swift movements and their 
association with corpses which led primitive man to identify them as 
soul animals. Wundt calls attention to the frequency of these among 
totem animals, and assumes that totem belief originates with these 
animal forms and is only later transferred to other animals, plants, and 
even inanimate things, through men’s attention being for various 
reasons centered upon these. From the supposed departure of the soul 
from the body with the breath comes the belief in the breath-soul, 
animism. The development of the idea is readily understandable. As 
the author points out, the two souls were accepted by primitive man 
without sense of contradiction. They grew out of two different emo- 
tional situations, and primitive man was without interest in logical 
consistency. What one fails to find in his account of this beginning of 
soul ideas is an analysis of what is involved in the appearance of the self 
in human experience, and its relation to the soul, especially the depend- 
ence of the self as an object in experience upon the social organization 
out of which it arises. This is indeed implied in the author’s third part, 
that dealing with the age of heroes and gods. It is only here, the author 
assumes, that such full consciousness of personality is present, that the 
full human individual appears. Wundt recognizes that this appearance 
is dependent on the more highly organized form of society, which gives 
rise to the state, but the psychological explanation of this is insecure 
and inadequate. The derivation of the god from the hero is convin- 
cingly presented, but here again the psychological analysis is scant. 

Of particular interest are the chapters on Deity Cults, the Forms of 
Cult Practices, and on World Religions. Wundt fully accepts the 
prevalent view of the dominance of primitive magic in primitive times, 
and the many survivals of this in later cults reaching down to our own 
times. This belief in magic again is carried back to fear and its creation 
of more or less invisible objects and powers arising from what inspires 
fear, especially that which instinctively inspires fear. It develops 
especially about the soul ideas, in accounting for sickness and death, in 
the evolution of the Medicine Man, and the magician as priest. Here 
we find nothing that can reasonably be called religion. This according 
to the author can only appear when divine beings have been conceived 
as personalities and are able therefore to enter into personal relations 
with men, in assistance, retribution, and later into communion. In this 
process the ecstatic cults played a critical part, for they were always 
motivated by the possession of the initiated by the god, and lead 
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naturally to the higher forms of religious experience. These cults begin, 
in Wundt’s opinion, with the vegetation cults, their seasons of exhilara- 
tion and their effort to stimulate fertility by sympathetic magic. The 
discussion of prayer, passing from its earliest form of conjuration through 
petition, thanksgiving, praise, penitence, and of sacrifice from the 
original magical meal through the different forms of offerings—peace and 
sin offerings, votive and consecration gifts—and of sanctification cere- 
monies, is one of the best and clearest descriptions that can be found. 
Again, the description and analysis of redemption cults in the develop- 
ment of the universal religions are admirable. But the reader is aware 
of absence of recognition of the experience of community values, and the 
emotional life connected with these, as forming an essential part in the 
development of religion. When Wundt has once started the cult on its 
road of evolution from the original magic ceremony he loses the connection 
between it and the social life which it has mediated. The study of 
religion in this profounder sense, a study which is in the greatest need of 
psychology, is lost in the study of the cult and the god. 

But with all its shortcomings the treatise leaves the reader with a 
sense of human development as more comprehensively and simply 
presented from the standpoint of psychology than from any other point 
of view. 


Geo. H. Meap 


Untversity oF CHICAGO 


CHRISTIANITY IN HISTORY' 


The treatment of the entire course of church history as a whole has 
distinct advantages. By it the reader obtains a picture of the whole 
process of development. As the vast panorama enrols before him he 
unconsciously makes comparisons and draws inductions. But unless 
the work is on a vast scale it can hardly be little more than a dry record 
of innumerable facts, detail piled on detail, or windy generalizations 
inspiring little confidence. The work before us escapes these defects to 
no small extent. It is in substance the picture of the Christian church 
in its long life, and yet it is far from being a mass of detail. It presup- 
poses an acquaintance with the history of the church. In fact it would 
mean little, at least in many parts, to one who did not have the history 
of the church at his fingers’ tips. It is a series of studies aiming to show 
the religious life of the church, to determine the spiritual forces that 

* Christianity in History. A Study in Religious Development. By J. Vernon 
Bartlet and A. J. Carlyle. London: Macmillan, 1917. xx+613 pages. $4.00. 
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molded it, the extent to which fundamental principles were carried to 
their legitimate conclusions or retarded and perverted by the exigencies 
of the church’s life. 

The authors of Christianity in History are favorably known to the 
theological world. Dr. Bartlet’s work on the Apostolic Age introduced 
him to many American readers; and of Dr. Carlyle’s work on political 
theory in the Middle Ages enough has appeared to make its completion 
eagerly awaited. The present book makes perhaps a wider appeal. 
It should be found useful by those who would study again the course 
of church history, or by the more advanced students of theology who 
would study the doctrinal teaching of the church in its broadest historical 
setting. Here is the greatest merit of the book. The doctrine of the 
church everywhere is presented as the outcome and culmination of the 
historical process. But that process is not treated as taking in a vacuum, 
or as the result of a dialectical evolution. It is the outcome of the rich 
and varied life of the church, in which piety, moral life, worship, all 
have their determining part, quite as much as has logic, perhaps a larger 
part. The great theological statements are traced to their roots in 
Christian experience and the contrasting theologies exhibited as the 
result of correspondingly contrasting types of religious life. 

For the early church, to which somewhat more than half of the 
volume is devoted, the book is very suggestive. The passage in the 
Christological Controversies, for example, brief as it is, throws a flood of 
light on what commonly appears as an unedifying dispute. So far as 
actual theological learning goes, it cannot be said that there is much that 
is novél in the discussion, but all is well and convincingly stated. The 
treatment, however, becomes less convincing and more sketchy as the 
Middle Ages are approached. One is not by any means satisfied with 
the authors’ excuse for the rapid pace for the later periods and the dis- 
proportionate treatment. It is well enough to show how the environ- 
ment of Christianity in its first appearance and spread influenced its 
development. There remains a question which escapes the authors and 
should be answered in any discussion of Christianity in history: Why has 
Christianity in its historical form come to occupy in modern times a 
place in life quite different from that it held in the Middle Ages? The 
relations of Christianity to the political and social life of today are an 
even more fruitful topic of discussion than those relations in the second 
and third centuries. One cannot help wishing that the authors had 
done more to present Christianity as it is undergoing a process of trans- 
formation under the influence of modern economic and political ideas, 
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as it is being modified by the piety and religious feeling of the present. 
It is in this direction that the book fails to satisfy to anything like the 
degree to which it does in the early period. 

J. CuLten Ayer, Jr. 


Drvintry ScHOOL oF THE PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE NATURE AND THE SANCTIONS OF MORALITY' 


Professor Everett has given us an admirable introduction to the 
study of ethics. His discussion is exceptionally well organized, his 
literary style is clear and graceful, his temper is scientific and sympa- 
thetic; and the resultant book is delightful and stimulating to the 
reader. 

Ethics he defines as a “science of values in their relation to the 
conduct of life as a whole” (p. 7). Just why human beings place valu- 
ations on their experiences is a question to which no answer can be given 
other than to cite the fact of emotional and volitional activities inherent 
in life itself. The problem of ethics, then, is not to seek metaphysical 
explanations, but rather to interpret accurately the valuations which 
experience actually affirms. 

The first portion of the book consists in a discussion of the important 
theories of ethics which have been set forth. Formalism, hedonism, and 
perfectionism are shown to be legitimate interpretations of aspects of 
experience. But none of them can stand as the sole explanation of 
morality. Loyalty to a cause, happiness as a consequence of action, 
and self-development are all real values. But when any one of them is 
abstracted from the total complex of life and made the sole criterion of 
morals, a distortion of values is sure to result. 

The constructive portion of the book sets forth the important values 
which we find emphasized in the actual experience of men. Eight types 
of value are differentiated. The problem of ethics is to show how these 
values may be so understood in their mutual relations that the richest 
possible life may be achieved. Such tests as the following are sug- 
gested: “The less inclusive must always be subordinated to the more 
inclusive interest.” ‘Values chiefly instrumental must be subordinated 
to those which are chiefly intrinsic.” Permanent values are to be pre- 
ferred to transient. Productive values (i. e., those which breed other 
values) are to be preferred to unproductive. Ethics is thus the critical 
study of the art of rational living. 


* Moral Values. By Walter Goodnow Everett. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1918. xiii+439 pages. 
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The readers of the American Journal of Theology will be interested to 
know what becomes of certain aspects of ethical theory on which religious 
teaching has laid much stress. What about the authority of conscience ? 
What about the sovereignty of the moral law? What about the 
religious sanctions of morality? Professor Everett has furnished a 
frank and illuminating discussion of these points. The fundamental 
fact is that values are always derived from human experience, and that 
any given value is therefore relative. There are no “absolutes.” This 
seems at first blush to be eliminating the “authority” of moral precepts. 
But when we consider the admittedly imperfect character of the moral 
life of humanity up to date, it becomes more important to plan for steady 
progress in morals than to canonize any particular phase of moral 
history. ‘The belief that the standard of morality is progressive is far 
more precious than the belief that it is universal in the form of its 
requirements.” A forward-looking, evolutionary conception of ethics 
discovers a reverence for the achievements of the past and an interest in 
the possible growth of morality both in the individual and in society, 
which furnishes quite as potent an enthusiasm for the good as did the 
older metaphysical sanctions. 

The concluding chapter on the relation between morality and 
religion is a suggestive empirical study. Religion is concerned with 
“the cosmic fortune of values.”” The development of religious beliefs 
has been in the direction of affirming that our human values are pro- 
tected and furthered by the Power in control of the universe as the 
supreme end. Professor Everett, while recognizing the intense longing 
of man fhat this should be so, nevertheless finds the reality of physical 
evil so inescapable as to make it impossible for a truthful soul to declare 
that this is the best of all possible worlds. He finds unsatisfactory the 
now somewhat popular conception of a finite God, thoroughly human in 
sympathies and purpose, but unable to eliminate the destructive forces 
which prey upon human values. Even less satisfactory, however, is the 
optimistic type of monism which affirms the complete goodness of the 
Absolute by declaring God’s goodness to be different in quality from 
human values. Professor Everett holds that we must come to the con- 
clusion that while human values are real ends, yet they are not the only 
ends in the universe. ‘In God’s empire are many kingdoms. The life 
of humanity constitutes one of these kingdoms.” To be loyal to the 
highest human values so as to make our kingdom as strong as possible 
is our way of securing the best interests of the largerempire. The other 
kingdoms are interrelated parts of a larger whole. 
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To survey the field of human values in such a way as to compel 
exact scientific observation and at the same time to disclose the immanent 
power of those values to stimulate loyalty, self-control, reverence, and 
a mystic faith, is a worthy achievement. In these days when theology 
is endeavoring to work out its problems in a scientific spirit, such a 
study of the spiritual life of man is of value, not only to students of 
ethics, but also to students of religion. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FELIX ADLER’S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE: 


Dr. Adler’s rare personality, his many-sided activities and intimate 
contacts with all phases of human experience, gave pledge in advance 
that an ethical philosophy at his hands would be of unusual interest and 
profit. This pledge is fully redeemed in the present work. 

Not the least interest of the book is found in its frankly personal 
note. Book I is devoted to an autobiographical Introduction. This 
record of personal development is so objective and illuminating that it 
offers the best possible propaedeutic to the author’s moral theory. Here 
the reader follows Dr. Adler through his student days, and notes the 
influence of his teachers, his rejection of the traditional theism in which 
he was reared, his study of ‘Kant, and his interest in social questions 
aroused by the writings of Lange. Then follow accounts of his gradual 
separation from the Hebrew faith and of his fresh study of the teachings 
of the gospel, to which he expresses a deep obligation, though compelled 
to reject the view that they attain ethical finality. The chapter on 
“Social Reform” may be especially commended to all social workers. 
The radical defect of programs of social reform lies in their failure to 
present an ethical end to which all improvements in material conditions 
must be instrumental. Dr. Adler is not indifferent, as all know who have 
followed his career, to the betterment of material conditions. But he 
well insists that, without a clear perception of the spiritual goal, desires 
for wealth are kindled which lead only to a vicious spiral of worldly 
ambition. 

Book II, on “Philosophical Theory,” contains an elaborate critique 
of Kant, and presents the author’s own conception of an “infinite spiritual 
universe,” an “infinite community of spiritual beings.”” The unity of 
“this infinite assemblage”’ consists in this—“‘that the unique difference of 

* An Ethical Philosophy of Life. By Felix Adler. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1918. viii+380 pages. $3.00. 
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each shall be such as to render possible the correlated unique differences 
of all the rest.”” Man has “worth” only “as a member of the infinite 
ethical manifold”’; his task is to achieve uniqueness and to elicit it in 
others. Further, the conception of the “infinite spiritual universe,” 
and the place of the individual in it, is not, according to the author, 
based upon empirical evidence derived from the existing moral order. 
It is rather a product of the “reality-producing function” of the mind, 
by the use of the principles of unity and manifoldness, which, to avoid 
the misleading implications of the term a priori, are called “functional 
finalities.” 

Thinkers will here raise significant questions. Granted a spiritual 
community of moral personalities, are we justified in identifying it at 
once with “reality,” with the “infinite universe”? Or is its reality 
to be found within the universe, in the experience of the ethical beings 
who think and feel and will it? Again, is the conception reached by an 
immediate act of the mind, using the principles of “functional finality” ? 
Or is it won by a creative process out of the experiences of the moral 
life, its defeats and successes, its frustrations and achievements? And 
still again, is not mere uniqueness, as such, and apart from the content 
of the moral life which is to be uniquely expressed by the individual, 
inadequate as a principle of worth? These are points, I think, at which 
Dr. Adler’s theory challenges debate. 

Books III and IV contain applications of the theory, and do not 
readily lend themselves to a brief summary. They present, however, 
many valuable discussions which, in not a few cases, bear directly upon 
vital issuéS of the present day. The ethical basis of property is found in ' 
“the control of external things for the maintenance and development of 
personality.”’ No individual has an ethical right to “the great fortunes 
accumulated under the modern system of industry.” Wages must be 
adjusted “with reference to the end to be served.” “Adequate nourish- 
ment as to quantity and quality, suitable dwellings, educational oppor- 
tunities, etc., are all indispensable to the rendering of service even by 
common laborers.” This teleological method must be taken rather 
than that of attempting to determine, on genetic lines, a fair wage, for 
it is impossible to ‘‘construct an equation between labor and reward.” 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Adler favors vocational instead of 
geographical representation in the legislative body of the state. As for 
improvement in international relations, this will not come automatically 
by the growth of friendly intercourse, trade, and science. Only as the 
more advanced nations are awakened to the task of liberating the 
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potential spiritual life of the less advanced will they themselves find 
increased life. Until this ideal is accepted the “strong peoples will 
never cease to harm the weak, and in so doing to harm themselves.” 

This brief review can give only a suggestion here and there of the 
thought-provoking contents of Dr. Adler’s work, and will best serve its 
purpose if it guides the reader to the book itself. 


WALTER GoopNow EVERETT 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


WAR-TIME PREACHING! 


This book is the work of both a preacher and a teacher. Dr. Davis 
has young men before him preparing for the ministry, and the chapters 
are full of materials and suggestion for the preacher; but he looks 
beyond his classes to the people of the churches, perplexed, disturbed, 
suffering, needing an interpreter of Christianity in the face of a world- 
war. The students and the churches would both be helped by these 
discussions. 

There are men who speak with an aloofness from life. They are 
intent on their biblical or philosophical conceptions and are not dis- 
turbed even by the sounds of war. Sermons have been published in 
this year of grace without the grace of timeliness. They lack that touch 
of humanness, that sympathy and knowledge that make the message 
a living word. And there are men who only speak a passing word, 
whose sermons and addresses always tingle with present sensation, who 
rarely go back of phenomena to eternal truths. One can see the value 
of current opinion in such a mirror of the past as the Education of Henry 
Adams. Mr. Richard Whiting, the English novelist, has wittily said: 
“We turn to the editorials of our great dailies for guides of conduct, we 
go to Westminster Abbey for the latest news.” Happy the preacher 
who unites the two great principles of religion in the light of present 
experience. The Bible is the book of life: it interprets life. But to 
understand its truth and spirit needs something of the fulness of life. 
The book of Dr. Davis is a good example of the gospel in life. It is 
just what the title indicates, “‘The Gospel in the Light of the Great War.” 

It has special value because it is more than one man’s interpretation. 
The field is too big for one man’s experience to understand. Nothing is 
more marked than the individual reflections from this great experience 


The Gospel in the Light of the Great War. By OzoraS. Davis. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1919. vii+219 pages. $1.25. 
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of our time. Here we have the word of poet and philosopher, of preacher 
and statesman and soldier. It is a generalization from many sources. 
It shows what a live man will do to understand his own age. Its value 
is in the wide study of the literature of the war. 

The material is classified under significant topics, such as “New 
Conditions of the Preacher’s Task,” “The Moral Aims of the New Era,” 
“Patriotism,” “The Worth of Humanity,” “The Reality of Religion,” 
“The Fatherhood of God and the Mastership of Christ,” “‘ Forgiveness,”’ 
“Tnmortality,” and what Dean Brown of the Yale School of Religion 
calls the most important fact of our time, ‘The International Conscience, 
or The League of Nations.” It would be still more valuable if a new 
era had not been taken for granted. Too many deny a new birth of 
time. They think it the same old world of struggle for the survival of 
the fittest. The indications of a new world are bright enough to the 
open eye, but they need interpretation for the mass of men. 

The book has much practical suggestion as to the variety of materials 
for the sermon and where and how to find them. The pulpit may have 
the most interesting and vital message that the age bears. 

The impression of the book is sometimes “scrappy,” from its very 
method. And the least valuable parts are the texts and plans for ser- 
mons, crutches to most men. Men need to be trained how to see. The 
most effective message is the discovery of the man himself—the man 
speaking in his own way what God has given. 


Artuur S. Hoyt 
AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BRIEF MENTION 
BIBLICAL AND EXEGETICAL 


Lewis, Frank G. How the Bible Grew. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1919. xi+223 pages. $1.50. 

There are few among recent books on the Bible which compare in interest and 
suggestiveness with the little volume entitled How the Bible Grew, by Professor 
Frank Grant Lewis. It is one of the excellent “Handbooks of Ethics and Religion,” 
published by the University of Chicago Press, intended for college classes and adult 
study groups; and it is clearly one of the best in the series. 

The purpose of the book is to tell the story of the Bible “as told by the book and 
its keepers.” In other words, the author seeks to determine the origin and growth 
of the Bible from information furnished by the book itself and by the men who had 
an important share in the transmission of the book. Certain outstanding character- 
istics of the volume which give it a unique value may be noted: (1) Its simplicity and 
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readableness. Even a novice can follow the discussion without difficulty and without 
fear of confusion. (2) Its direct dependence on the Bible itself. Wherever possible 
the author’s statements are supported by biblical material, which means that the 
inductive method is used consistently. 

A valuable feature is the chronology of the Bible writings and of the Bible versions 
given toward the close of the discussion. 7 

The reviewer knows of no other work which serves the same purpose; and he 
heartily recommends it to all who desire to know the story of the Bible from its smallest 
beginnings to the completion of the American Revised Version in 1901. 

F.C. E. 


Boswortu, Epwarp I. Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
(The Bible for Home and School.) New York: Macmillan, 1919. 281 
pages. $1.10. 

The excellent series to which this brief commentary belongs has already made 
available for the English reader the adequate critical understanding of such out- 
standing New Testament epistles as Galatians (Bacon) and Hebrews (Goodspeed). 
Now Dean Bosworth, of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, does a similar 
service for Romans. As in the series generally, all critical processes and all contro- 
versy with differing views of other exegetes are happily omitted, and we have a simple, 
intelligible-comment on the letter’s phraseology, by the aid of which any reader may 
follow its meaning without difficulty. The English Revised Version of 1881 is taken 
as a basis, with no citation of the Greek or discussion of textual problems. Of course 
any reader of Romans must make certain notable presuppositions, and these are taken 
for granted here without investigation, which would quickly outrun the limits set 
for the book. The Introduction, of 80 pages, is followed by an excellent bibliography. 
Dr. Bosworth holds that the letter was sent to Rome from Corinth between the years 
54 and 58, as “a document intended to provide a unification platform for Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity”’ (p. 57), chapter 16 being an integral part of it. Paul, it is held, 
had all his life been deeply concerned for the coming of the Messiah, and had opposed the 
movement of Jesus as tending to delay that consummation. Asa Christian, he sought 
to convert the gentile world as quickly as possible, believing that thereupon the 
Jewish world would relent and accept the gospel, and all parties unite on a common 
Christian hope and faith. Since his projected mission in Spain is to be the last stage 
in the gentile propaganda, the end is glimpsed, and in this Roman letter the apostle 
lays down the outlines of the common faith with which the united church is to greet 
its Master’s advent. 

From this point of view the letter is explained, each section of comment being 
preceded by an illuminating and carefully worded paraphrase, which almost makes 
comment unnecessary. In the exegesis itself few novelties will be noticed, but there 
is always independence of judgment, based on sound learning and admirable good 
sense (which has not always been the distinguishing mark of commentators). Samples 
of the book’s excellence may be seen in the comments on the cruz of 9:5, on 3:25, 


on 10:14, and on 12:6-8. 
C. R. B. 
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CHURCH HISTORY 


ROCKWELL, Wm. WALKER (editor). Papers of the American Society of Church 
History. Second Series, Vol. V. New York: Putnam, 1917. Ixv+147 
pages. $3.00. 

Six valuable papers are included in the volume. The easy orators who eulogize 
' the Protestant Reformers as champions of religious liberty will be sobered by reading 
the first of these contributions, in which Professor J. A. Faulkner, dealing with ‘The 
Reformers and Toleration,” exhibits the views of Melanchthon and Zwingli, views 
wholly opposed to freedom of conscience in religion and indicating a constitutional 
inability to distinguish between error of opinion and depravity of heart. The prin- 
ciple of freedom belonged, however, to the logic of their situation. The second paper 
in the volume, by Arthur Charles Howland, enables the reader to view the intolerant 
Reformers as an improvement, on a more cruel past. His “Criminal Procedure in 
the Church Courts of the Fifteenth Century as Illustrated by the Trial of Gilles de 
Rais” by the painful detail of a shocking episode reveals this still darker background 
of oppression, and apart from this relation is of value as a concrete presentation of a 
mediaeval situation. 

All who share the growing modern interest in the Anabaptists will prize two more 
papers. Professor H. E. Dosker discusses the contents of the ten volumes of the 
Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica with reference to the Anabaptist movement, 
and from the same rich source Professor A. H. Newman presents a valuable study of 
“Adam Pastor, Antitrinitarian Antipaedobaptist.” 

In lighter vein Frederick John Foakes Jackson, now of Union Seminary, narrates 
the career of “English Church Historians.” He deals with Lightfoot, Stubbs, 
Creighton, Acton, Maitland, Hodgkin, Overton, and Gwatkin. This entertaining 
paper is also profitable for the bibliographical data by which Dr. Jackson registers the 
scholarly production of these authors. 

The final paper is by Professor Jesse Johnson on “Early Theological Education 
West of the Alleghanies.”” Dealing with the period before 1835, this record of pioneer 
schools is lintited chiefly to Presbyterian institutions. 

It is to be regretted that the financial resources of the American Society of Church 
History do not allow more ample publication. A publication fund would be a bene- 
faction to American Scholarship. F.A.C 


BreHAvut, Ernest (translator). History of the Franks by Gregory Bishop 
of Tours. (Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1916. xxv+284 pages. $2.50. 

Loomis, Louise Ropes. The Book of the Popes, I. To the Pontificate of 
Gregory I. (Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1916. xxii+169 pages. $2.00. 

Within the past ten or fifteen years the apparatus of teaching mediaeval history 
has been greatly enlarged by the publication of numerous “source books.” But con- 
venient and even valuable as many of these are, all of them have had the defect of 
presenting merely translated excerpts, with the result that the student who might 
be sent to them for reading got no impression of historical continuity and could do 
little intensive study because of the “scrappiness” of the material. 
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This defect is now beginning to be remedied. Professor Robinson, of Harvard, 
has recently published complete translations of the life of St. Severinus and of St. 
Boniface. The Princeton University Press has issued a translation of the whole of 
the Jordanes Gothic chronicle. And now we have before us an English version of 
the first great mediaeval chronicle, the Historia regum Francorum of Gregory of Tours, 
and another of the Liber Pontificalis, the earliest history of the popes. Both volumes 
pertain to the new Columbia historical series known as Records of Civilization. 

While in each of these volumes some portions of the original have been omitted, 
yet so large a part has been translated that the student, unless he be meticulously 
inclined, will hardly be aware of the omissions. Here are two very valuable sources 
in which the historical student may do a sustained and continuous piece of investi- 
gation. Enough historical notes have been added by the translators to make the 
text intelligible without burdening the page with erudition. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that present historical conditions will not interrupt or arrest future publica- 
tions of this kind in this valuable series, which so admirably elucidates the history 
of the past. J. We Be 


Nau, F. Méthodius Clement—Andronicus. Reprint from Journal Asiatique, 

May-June, 1917. Paris: Aug. Picard, 1917. 59 pages. 3 francs. 

With his usual care F. Nau has here published the text in Syriac and Greek, a 
translation, and excellent notes of three little fragments. The first two are pseudony- 
mous and belong to mediaeval apocalyptic. The last, by a Greek author, thus far 
known only through the Syriac, is an interesting contribution to the world-view of 
Justinian’s time. The only slip noticed by the reviewer occurs in the last line of 
the translation on page 55 (467), where the French has “Nord,” the Syriac on page 
51 reading West; the misprint is probably to be sought in the Syriac. Note 1, page 
26, will scarcely bear in its entirety the scrutiny of calmer times. “— 


Conu,J.R. The Evolution of the Christian Minisiry. London: John Murray, 
1918. x+128 pages. 3s. 6d. 

The book is addressed primarily to the ‘educated laymen and laywomen” of 
the churches of England. It attempts to cover the main outlines of the history of the 
organization of the Christian church from the beginning down to the present. Under 
the circumstances, as the writer himself admits, less is said of events and developments 
than of results and principles. No effort is made to enter into an independent dis- 
cussion of critical problems. The work presents a résumé of the conclusions of experts, 
illustrated by citations from the sources and supported by quotations from modern 
authorities, that appear on almost every page. The treatment is eminently fair and, 
except for the program for church union in England suggested in the concluding 
chapter, succeeds admirably in transcending denominational bias. The value of the 
book to a beginner in the subject is enhanced by concise explanations, generally in 
footnotes, of such terms as catholicism, sacramentarianism, sacredotalism, gnosti- 
cism, monasticism, etc. 

The general conclusion is that historical investigation shows that no one form 
of organization is to be regarded as forever binding on the Christian church. A truly 
living church must obey the fundamental law that life is adaptation to environment 
and in each age work out that form of organization which best fits environment. 
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The concluding program of church union is thoroughly Anglican. It proposes the 
adoption of one of the proposals of a commission “for uniting His Majesty’s Protestant 
subjects,” appointed in 1689, namely, that Nonconformist ministers should submit to 
episcopal laying on of hands, not as reordination but in order to give them Jegal 
status and authority. eee 


ZEILLER, Jacques. Les Origines chrétiennes dans les provinces danubiennes 
deVempire romain. (Bibliotheque des écoles francaises d’ Athénes et de Rome. 
Fascicule No. 112.) Paris: E. De Boccard, 1918. iv+667 pages. 
Weighty as this volume is, it yet makes one feel light of heart. For it is good to 

know that, even during the din of arms and the passion of clashing foes which have 

vexed the world for four years past, the sense of historical stholarship and the solitude 
of the student have not been wholly destroyed. The quiet calm that has ever invested 
the precincts of the Ecole Francaise de Rome has evidently not been invaded. Hence 
this book. Few more difficult or more thorny subjects than this were possible to 
conceive. Government, institutions, law, ethnography, doctrine, perplex the student 
on every side who would trace the history of the origins of Christianity in the Danubian 
provinces of the Roman Empire; for then, as now, these regions were a melting-pot 
of diverse things. The work is dedicated to Monseigneur Duchesne, which is proof 
positive of the erudition and quality of scholarship which pervades these pages. 

Having cleared the ground in a brief introduction, M. Zeiller in Part I devotes nearly 

two hundred pages to the history of the origin and spread of the church down to the time 

of Constantine. Part II (pp. 205-406) is an elaborate and detailed study of the interior 

history of the Illyrian churches in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. Part III 

(pp. 407-596) is the latest and completest word which we have upon the conversion 

of the Goths. The author’s mastery of the sources, both monumental and literary, 

is complete, and there are few, if any, works of importance omitted from the extended 
bibliography. An index of persons and places and a map complete the work. 
@ 12 ee 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Quayiz, Wru1am A. The Dynamite of God. New York: Methodist Book 

Concern, 1918. 330pages. $1.50. 

Twenty sermons and addresses by Bishop Quayle are here printed under the title 
of the first discourse, the text of which is “Christ the Dynamite of God.” This is 
typical of the entire volume, full of novel, vivid, suggestive, and not always accurate 
statements of essential Christian truth. Perhaps “accurate” is a strong word to de- 
scribe the general method which is seen in the translation of 8évay:s as “‘dynamite.’’ 
While this fairly expresses one aspect of the character and ministry of Jesus, it is a 
quite inadequate and therefore inaccurate figure. Then one turns to this treatment of 
a text, “ ‘Demas hath forsaken me!’ A hot heart, aching out loud. That’s the text. 
Listen to it, will you?” One cannot forget, after this. Then hear him describe a 
summer night, “where stars walk out and lean over and peek at you.” On page 156 
he describes how “the woman takes the hat pins out of her hat, six to ten of them, 
and puts them in her mouth for a minute, and takes her hat off and lays it down in 
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her lap and jabs the hat pins in and sighs a long sigh that is like regal comfort.” How 
can one write a criticism of that? Might as well criticize the way a mother cuddles a 
baby. These sermons are just versatile, big-hearted, audacious Bishop Quayle in his 
characteristic vein. ass 


Fiske, CHartes. The Experiment of Faith. New York: Revell, 1918. 180 
pages. $1.00. 


It is a fascinating task to present the fundamentals of Christian faith to thought- 
ful young men and women of college age. Not many men can do it well. The Bishop 
Coadjutor of Central New York knows how. He discusses fifteen subjects, using such 
interesting titles as ‘Letting Oneself Go,” ‘The Joyous Yea,” and ‘Where the Sky 
Begins.”” Bishop Fiske is frank and fair, positive and sympathetic. A young man 
who has been trained in modern science will understand what the author is driving at. 
The great truths are not whittled down or presented with shamefaced apology. This 
book ought to help young people who are trying to think through their religious 
problems. The author has rendered a positive service to the younger generation in 
this book. oan 


Pavut, Joun. The Way of Power. New York: Revell, 1918. 190 pages. 
$1.00. 


The author is vice-president of Asbury College, Kentucky, and the lectures steno- 
graphically reported in this volume were delivered before the Japan Convention for 
Deepening the Spiritual Life. They set forth, with strong claims for scripture war- 
rant, the idea of holiness, or perfection in love, maintained by John Wesley. The 
fundamental doctrine requisite to this idea is original sin. ‘A man must stand four 
square on the subject of sin and the fall of man, or that man is a dead letter, so far as 
promoting the Gospel is concerned,” says the lecturer. Just what it means to stand 
“four square” on these subjects is not explicitly stated; it seems to mean “the sin 
which extends to the entire race and has reference to the fall of man.” The style is 
graphic and realistic; for example, concerning the discovery of the expansive power of 
steam, the writer says, ‘‘This mystic giant which had been stalking through the earth 
ever since Adam and Eve cocked their first breakfast in the garden of Eden, was hitched 
to our freight wagons and began to shake the continents with its power.” The lecturer 
lays needed stress upon the reality of spiritual experience and defines the way of 
attaining an altitude of love and peace which many Christians certainly have attained, 
and which many more ought to reach. This is an excellent restatement of Wesley’s 


teachings. 0. S. D. 


Joseru, Oscar L. Essentials of Evangelism. New York: Doran, 1918. 
167 pages. $1.25. 

The author writes in the conviction that a new era in thought and practice is 
upon us, and that only those institutions and programs which actually fit the modern 
situation will persist. The church must measure up to the new demands. Especially 
important is the message of the church and the method by which it is spoken home 
to the heart of the generation. There are thirteen chapters in the book. The dis- 
cussion begins with a clear definition of the message and closes with an excellent section 
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entitled “Thinking Through.” Evangelism is broadly conceived as the entire repro- 
ductive process of the Christian organism. Therefore it is varied and vital and a 
constant accompaniment of the living church. The author’s practical suggestions 
seem to have come from a real experience with practical church work. He is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the literature of the subject. The greater part of the material 
is well known, but it is clearly presented and well arranged. The average layman 
would be stimulated to keener interest in church work by this book. oes 


Rosertson, A. T. Making Good in the Ministry. New York: Revell, 1918. 
174 pages. $1.00. 


Taking the scant material in the New Testament which refers to John Mark, 
Professor Robertson sketches the characteristics of a worthy Christian minister. 
The volume is interesting from the standpoint of New Testament criticism or of pastoral 
theology (if a post-war curriculum is to endure sucha term). John Mark (Acts 12:12) 
is Peter’s son and interpreter (I Pet. 5:13) and the author of the Second Gospel, in 
which he “used his recollections of Peter’s preaching as the chief basis of the book.’’ 
He used other sources, however. He finally won Paul’s praise and affection. On the 
background of this history Professor Robertson presents an attractive sketch of what 
the true Christian minister must be. It is a high ideal and worthy of the most earnest 
endeavor of the modern man. aan 


Steven, Grorce. The Warp and the Woof. New York: Doran, 1918. 
xvi+289 pages. $1.50. 

In twenty-two chapters the author describes the development of a Christian soul, 
following the three divisions of intellect, feelings, and will. The author attempts to 
handle the matter according to the actual situations in which living Christian men and 
women find themselves. In the chapter “A Religion of the Will” we have a clear 
statement of the place of positive, courageous action in the Christian life. The ex- 
periences of the war and the life of Jesus are used to illustrate this aspect of the 
Christian religion. The study is happy and healthy throughout. Dr. Steven finds ~ 
that life binds the normal soul to God rather than separating it from him. Fora 
book that escapes the subtleties of rapt mysticism on the one hand and the dreary 
intricacies of laboratory psychology on the other, this is commendable. Especially 
valuable is the chapter entitled “Christianity a Religion of Joy.” aan 


Corrin, Henry SLoaNe. In a Day of Social Rebuilding. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1918. 212 pages. $1.00. 


A wise selection was made when Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, minister in the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church and associate professor in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, was chosen to give the forty-fourth series of the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on 
Preaching in Yale University. The lectures are now published under this interesting 
title. They are eight in number. The first is a frank discussion of the function of the 
church in modern life; the second, of the essential ministry of reconciliation; the third, 
of the task of evangelism; the fourth, of worship; the fifth, of teaching; the sixth, of 
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organization; the seventh, of friendship; the last, of ministers for the day. One is 
aware that the lecturer is a preacher; the sermon form appears throughout in the pres- 
entation of the material. The note of real experience with the problems discussed 
sounds consistently. Dr. Coffin faces the living issues of the day fearlessly. The 
chapter on evangelism is especially clear. Note this: ‘An evangelism which occasion- 
ally imports a spiritual expert to win people from a dead world to a scarcely living 
church adds little to the Kingdom of God.” Dr. Coffin insists that the whole task of 
the church is clearly defined; it is to make men followers of Jesus Christ. The range 
of discipleship must embrace the whole of life. These lectures contain the finest 
ideals of the modern ministry, expressed in clear and beautiful style, with the urgency of 
deep passion behind them and the temper of the true prophet charging them from first 
to last. 
0. S. D. 


Murray, J. Lovett. The Call of a World Task in War Time. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement, 1918. 214 pages. $0.60. 


This book is a brief outline of the missionary tasks and problems of the Christian 
church as they have been affected by the war. It was obviously written before the 
end of the war was anywhere in sight and finds its relation to the great conflict more 
in immediate illustrations of missionary needs and opportunities and in appeals for 
religious devotion and sacrifice that shall match those of patriotism than in a more 
fundamental study of the deeper causes of the war and the relation of the missionary 
enterprise to their removal or of its peculiar possibilities in the years after the war. 
The Preface states frankly that the book was prepared within a month to meet the 
urgent néed of a textbook for a mission-study campaign in the colleges. Within the 
limitations of material and method inevitable under such conditions of hasty prepara- 
tion, the book marshals facts and arguments that have played no small part in bringing 
about the recent missionary advances in all the churches. The fact that its appeal is 
very definitely to those who are already interested in missions, or who at least realize 
that they ought to be interested, makes one hope that we may some day have a more 
thoroughgoing interpretation of the intimate connection between the missionary 
enterprise and the international ideals for which America entered the war—a book 
that shall win new converts for the missionary cause among those who still think they 
“do not believe in foreign missions.” r 

C. W. G. 


Speer, RoBertT E. The Christian Man, the Church, and theWar. New York: 
Macmillan, 1918. 105 pages. $0.60. 


Few of our American religious leaders have learned more from the war than Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, or will have such a hearing for the new emphases which it has brought 
into their message. In the three chapters of this little book Dr. Speer gathers up his 
convictions on some of the moot points which the war has raised for Christian men. 
The first justifies America’s participation in the war as against the extreme pacifist 
position, in a way that must have brought help to many honestly perplexed Christians. 
The second examines the true and permanent functions of the church in human society, 
as the war has made them plain. The third drives home the indispensable part of 
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Christianity in the solution of the present world-problem. Like all of Dr. Speer’s 
more recent writings and utterances this volume shows that the war has carried him, 
not like some other popular devotional writers, toward a more rigid literalism, but 
rather toward a more social and contemporary interpretation and application of 
Christianity, not only without the slightest loss of spiritual authority and power, but 
with evident gain in both. ene 


Faunce, Writ1am Hersert Perry. The New Horizon of State and Church. 
New York: Macmillan, 1918. 96 pages. $0.60. 


This little volume contains the four Bedell lectures given by President Faunce, of 
Brown University, at Kenyon College in 1918. They are an inspiring exposition of 
the wider international outlook which he calls ‘the return of America to the founders,” 
and no less “the return of Christianity to Christ,”’ which it is the “function of the 
Christian patriot” to cultivate and disseminate in the face of existing” obstacles to 
the international mind.” He deals freshly and clearly with the question of national 
relationships, on which the war has focused the attention of all thoughtful Americans 
and Christians alike, and shows how valuably the highest patriotism and the truest 
Christianity can work together for its solution. ame 


AntHony, ALFRED Wiiuiams. The Conscience and Concessions. New York: 
Revell, 1918. 270 pages. $1.50. 


The author is executive secretary of the Home Missions Council. At the time 
he was no small factor in bringing together two wings of the denomination with which 
he, was connected. In addressing the general theme of co-operation he writes out of 
his experience rather than from the academic viewpoint. Under the title of The 
Conscience and Concessions he gathers several brands of thought which have served 
as lecture-courses in the United States and Canada and as magazine articles. How 
the individual may preserve his personality and at the same time play his part in the 
remaking of society is another statement of the problem under discussion. 

Four chapters, or about one-third of the book, give the two sides of the present 
situation under the headings “The Historic Movement toward Unity” and “The 
Unifying Tendencies of War” on the one hand, and “‘The Protests of Individualism’’ 
and “The Dead Hand of Organization” on the other. 

Chapters v-ix introduce the Christian factor into the discussion in respect both 
to theory and to present-day experimentation. The concluding chapter is entitled 
“A Practical Program of Valid Concessions.” This is not so much a program as it is 
a statement of the attitudes of mind which the individual must entertain in order to 
be a helpful factor in the work to be done. A recognition of the rights of others, 
patience, open-mindedness, intelligent benevolence, and the adoption of an ideal are 
the essential things. 

As intimated above, the book is rather a statement of the author’s observations 
and convictions in his secretarial capacity than the conclusions of exhaustive inves- 
tigation. While not always convincing to the critical mind, the writer has a heart- 
ening message for those who are working alongside of him. 

F. G. W. 
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HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Watuis, W. D. Messiahs: Christian and Pagan. Boston: Gorham Press, 

1918. 276 pages. $2.00. 

This is a very timely book in the present state of thought among a great number 
of people. The difficulty is that the people who:need this book most are least likely 
to read it. There is today a great increase of premillennial propaganda in the church, 
and upon relatively untrained minds it makes a profound impression. This book, 
with its full story of the rise and fall of similar systems of thought throughout all ages 
and among all nations, is calculated to give pause to any who have entertained hopes 
of a speedy return of Jesus in personal form for the inauguration of the promised 
messianic millennium. 

The book is the result of an appalling amount of reading. It traces the movements 
of messianism among the Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, Negroes, American 
Indians, and Christians. The closing three chapters are concerned with “Messiahs 
and Miracles,” “The Messiah and Politics,’’ and “An Interpretation of Messianic 
Movements.” 

The book is not easy reading, for it is very largely a mass of quotations from 
many and widely variant sources. Full citations of literature enable the student 
to check up on the author’s information at his will. The exposition of the various 
messianic beliefs is brief but on the whole fair and clear. An occasional inaccuracy is 
not surprising in so great a mass of material. For example, what can be meant 
(p. 54) by the statement “only in the Greek language does the name Christ signify the 
Anointed One . . . . the Messiah”? Again, on page 37, we fail to see how the author 
knows that only the upper classes of the Jews were carried into captivity if, as he says, 
the Old Testament leads us to “suppose that all of the Jews were carried away by 
Assyria” (sic!). A little more care likewise would have greatly improved the proof- 
reading. But the main merit of the book lies in the fact that it shows clearly that the 
messianic conception is one that belongs exclusively to no one section of the human 


race but is a common possession of all. 
NU. w. ?.S 


Joseru, Isya. Devil Worship, The Sacred Books and Traditions of the Yesidis. 

Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1919. 222 pages. $2.50. 

On the reviewer’s desk lies a book whose lurid red covers and no less lurid title 
are designed to attract attention. Though dealing with a minor sect, Dr. Isya Joseph’s 
essay on the devil worship of the Yezidis, or rather on the devil-worshiping Yezidis, 
is intended to fill no small place in the ‘World Worship Series.” 

The main thesis of the book is fairly well set forth and deserves the attention of 
everyone seriously interested in the history of religion. It rests upon a statement in 
the celebrated Book of Religions and Religious Sects of the well-known Arabic author 
Shahrastani. Ina nutshell the thesis is this, that the name Yezidis is to be traced not 
to the Ummayad Caliph Yezid I, but to Yezid ibn Unaisa, one of a great number of 
founders of Kharigite sects. Beside this main thesis the volume offers not a little 
interesting and important information about the development and the modern aspects 
of this curious religious body. 

Unfortunately the book is marred by not a little dogmatism and scientific vanity 
and immaturity. One example of many will suffice in illustration: Note 1 on chap. vii, 
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page 210, is simply mystification to the ordinary reader and is, moreover, about 
as incorrect as it can well be. Further the English reader not conversant with Arabic, 
Persian, Kurdish, Turkish, etc., for whom the book is intended, will be still more 
bewildered by the extraordinary number of misprints, inaccuracies, and inconsis- 
tencies, in transliteration of foreign words, proper names, etc. To mention only a 
few glaring examples, why head the book and every other page with the impossible 
and mystifying form Yezidiz, when the final z is simply the English plural ending s? 
The unfortunate reader who looks elsewhere in encyclopedias or histories for ‘Abd 
Mousa al-A&-Arece, Am ibn-al ‘ As, Ashahr-Astani, page 121, will be sorely disappointed. 
Alton Salhani, K. F. Harper, Schwolsohn: Dies Sabien, gutterals, are no better. 

The copy which is now in the hands of the reviewer (June 1, 1919) contains no 
mention of the fact that a large part of the book is substantially a reprint of the author’s 
dissertation for the doctorate, published in AJSL, XXV (1908/9), 111-56 and 218-54. 
The proofreading of these articles, done under the watchful eye of George F. Moore, 
is as good as that of the book isbad. The general reader who is interested in the book’s 


essential contribution to knowledge will find these articles a safer guide than the 
book. 


M. S. 


Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei. Classe di Science Morali, Storiche 

e Filologiche. Serie Quinta, Vol. XXVI, Fasc. 7°-10°. Rome, 1917. 

An interesting contribution to Lucretia literature with side lights on the papacy 
in the fifteenth century by Pier Desiderio Pasolini (pp. 645-98); a book of Abyssinian 
legends and traditions in a French translation published by Carlo Conti Rossini 
(699-718); two Syriac tractates on palmomantics (divinatory interpretation of spasms 
and spasmodic jerkings of various parts of the body), published with a retranslation 
into the original Greek of the first by Guiseppe Furlani (719-32); notes on excavations 
in Italy during 1917 (733-37); and a list of books presented to the Academy (738-54) 
constitute the interesting and not unimportant, if somewhat heterogeneous, contents 
of this number of the Rendiconti. “ws 

° . . 


DOCTRINAL 


WarrFiezp, BENJAMIN B. Counterfeit Miracles. New York: Scribner, 1918. 

327 pages. $2.00. 

For several reasons this is an interesting book. It defends the thesis that with 
the apostolic church miracles ceased. It collates an astonishingly long list of patristic, 
mediaeval, and Roman Catholic “miracles.” It rehearses the recent claims of the 
Irvingite gifts, faith healing and mind cure, with a discussion of Christian Science. 
Nearly a hundred closing pages are devoted to illustrative notes. The material was 
delivered as lectures at the Columbia Theological Seminary, South Carolina. The 
most arresting feature of this fluent presentation is a single slight omission which seems 
to have escaped the attention of the lecturer and possibly that of the hearers, but which 
the careful reader will not overlook; no definition is offered as to what constitutes a 
miracle, and hence no test is provided by which to dislinguish “real’’ from “counter- 
feit” miracles, or even to identify any miracle as “real,” even those of the New 
Testament. The work represents a type of thought and method of inquiry, as well 
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as presuppositions, which are out of touch with the modern mind, It will be welcomed 
by those whose mental outlook is bounded by the horizon of two generations ago. 
C. A. B. 


Smvctam, May. A Defense of Idealism: Some Questions and Conclusions. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. xvii+355 pages. $2.00. 


This is a sparkling piece of writing in defense of the absolute, that unity or reality 
which is all and in all and plays the game of the universe with, by, and for itself. The 
author thinks the deepest word in regard to it is “Spirit,” but the term must be left 
“infinitely comprehensive” and ‘“‘elastic,”” with a “wide margin for the Unknown,” 
and should be understood to include “Life-force” and “Matter” and “Individual 
Self” and “Substance” and “Thing-in-itself” and the “Unknown” and “Unknow- 
able” and “Soul” and “Consciousness” and “Thought” and “Will” and “Love.” 
One would think that anything with such a tremendous “swallow” should be more 
than the vague, indifferent absolute of the old idealism. Miss Sinclair calls her 
absolute “rich and concrete” and finds it by jumping out of the frying-pan of episte- 
mology into spiritualism, but her ultimate is still the same old shadowy absolute— 
absolute because the relativity of the world needs it; unity because the multiplicity 
of the world crys aloud for it. One can cover up a great deal of vagueness, however, 
with a blanket term like “Spirit.” But, of course, the absolute cannot approve of 
Miss Sinclair’s brilliant defense, for how must it feel to have its “appearance” in 
Miss Sinclair administering a “horrible mauling” to its “appearances” in the prag- 
matists and delivering ‘‘kicks in the ribs” to its “appearances” in pacific realists like 
Mr. Russell, Still there is no doubt that the manifestation of the absolute in Miss 
Sinclair has a tremendously good time and dances ecstatically among the struggling 
philosophies like the fabled Irishman at the fair, looking for heads to hit. It is enjoy- 
able reading. Miss Sinclair thrusts brilliantly, parries prettily, but her blade does 
not go home, Her defense of idealism will not make converts, and to some idealists 
her reckless concessions to the neo-realism will seem like throwing down the walls. 

Our author hates pragmatism. It is ‘‘unsterilized.” She is relieved to know 
that “to treat Pragmatism and Humanism faithfully would be to slay the slain.’ 
Pragmatism has “‘no philosophical method. It has no logic: it is spineless.” “If it 
were carried to its logical conclusions the eternal ideas of Truth, Goodness and Beauty 
would lose their meaning and we our belief in them.” And so, relieved from the study 
of pragmatism, Miss Sinclair caricatures it. The scientific-critical school of America 
is ignored; the great work of James is not understood, and an early speculation of 
Schiller’s regarding God and matter is presented as pragmatism. The pragmatists 
will be genuinely surprised to know what they stand for. One wonders how the 
absolute can tolerate such ridiculous ‘‘ appearances.” 

Miss Sinclair recognizes that the new idealism has problems. Does the absolute 
spirit exist? It is a hypothesis which best meets the facts. No pragmatist will 
object to that. But why should an absolute spirit “appear” in its desire to “know 
itself”? ‘‘Why not?” says Miss Sinclair. That seems to be final. But when one 
thinks of evils which appear in that appearing—evils like war—is it enough to be told 
that “evil is illusion”; that “we are not compelled to attribute reality to badness”’; 
that “in the Absolute, goodness and badness are no longer relative to each other” ? 
This is maddening, and all the glittering generalities of Miss Sinclair’s persuasive pen 


will not make the modern world take that ancient anaesthetic any more. ee 
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Hummoa, A. V. C. P. Theological Essays. Boston: Gorham Press, 1918. 

130 pages. $1.25. 

The subjects of the five papers are “‘The Hedonistic and Christian Paradox,” 
“Discussions on Damnation,” “Is ‘Proverbs’ Utilitarian?’” “Anent Might and 
Right,” and “Social or Individual Regeneration.”” Two of these have appeared in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. The book is dedicated to that bulwark of Calvinistic orthodoxy 
in Holland, Dr. Abraham Kuyper. The author names Princeton Seminary as almost 
the sole advocate in America of Reformation principles and expresses the pious wish 
that it may become more and more the rallying-point for all who would preserve the 
faith once delivered to the saints. Those who substitute external authority for the 
light of reason and discard the present emphasis on the social aspect of religion may 
find comfort here, but the student whose spirit and method of inquiry are modern 
must look elsewhere for the truth he seeks. C. A. B. 


Wanrinc, Henry F. Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental. New York: 

Doran, 1919. 175 pages. $1.25. 

This book, which is popular in style, is written “to direct attention to the biggest, 
deepest and most unifying thought in Christianity,” and this with a view to promoting 
that co-operation between liberals and conservatives which, as the author reasonably 
maintains, can be best secured through this emphasis upon what is really fundamental 
in religious belief. ‘Fellowship with Christlike Deity, that makes for Christlike 
humanity—this is Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental.” It emphasizes that which 
underlies all the differences between the churches, since it is what all Christians must 
hold in common. Moreover, it does not call for any unnatural union, but permits 
great diversity in unity. aon 


SNowpDEN, James H. The Coming of the Lord: Will It Be Premillennial? 
New York:. Macmillan, 1919. xxi+288 pages. $1.75. 


Bodks on the subject of the millennial hope may be either historical, expository, 
or controversial. Dr. Snowden’s book is distinctly in the controversial class. It is 
based on the fact (for it is not a mere assumption) that there is a question which 
divides Christian students of the Scriptures into two warring camps. The question is 
stated in the very title of the book, “Will the coming of the Lord be premillennial ?” 
Dr. Snowden is aware that for a long time past those who have published their answers 
to the question have taken the affirmative side in the debate. It was about time for 
those who cannot accept this answer to register their dissent. Dr. Snowden comes 
forward and not only distinctly and emphatically registers his dissent and that of 
many others, but gives many good reasons why premillennialism should be regarded 
as an error and a serious departure from the sound and scientific interpretation of the 
Christian system. In support of his thesis he marshals an array of considerations 
which his opponents will find it hard to meet and refute. It will be unnecessary to 
attempt even a rough sketch of the argument. Suffice it to say that for clearness of 
statement, directness of attack, and absence of bitterness in polemic Dr. Snowden has 
given a shining example for writers in this subject to imitate, whether they agree with 
him or differ from him. cee 
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CAMPBELL, JAMES M. The Second Coming of Christ: A Message for the Times. 
New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1919. 136 pages. $0.60. 


The only source of knowledge on the subject of Christ’s second coming is the 
New Testament. To the New Testament, therefore, Mr. Campbell resorts in his 
desire to answer the questions of when and how the second coming is to take place. 
His search of his source is open-minded and careful. His exegesis is free from vagaries 
and fanciful literalisms. He comes to the conclusion that the second coming fore- 
shadowed in the New Testament is not to be identified with the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. But he declines to interpret the words of the New Testament as predicting 
an individual bodily re-entrance of Jesus into the world. The second coming there- 
fore means the reincarnation of Christ in the whole body of humanity. The incarna- 
tion is bodily, but not fleshly and individual. The style is expository throughout. 
The controversial element is totally absent. As a study of a living question from a 
unique point of view the little book is worthy of all consideration. ace 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Record of a Quaker Conscience: Cyrus Pringle’s Diary. With an introduc- 
tion by Rufus M. Jones. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 93 pages. 
$0 . 60. 


Cyrus Pringle was an uncompromising Quaker, who was drafted for military 
service July 13, 1863. This diary records the experiences and meditations of this 
conscientious objector during nearly five months of steady refusal to give any active 
service, either direct or indirect, in obedience to military orders. While he complains 
very little, the strain of constant passive resistance completely broke his health. He 
was ultimately paroled by President Lincoln. Professor Jones, in his introduction, 
gives a sympathetic interpretation of the Quaker’s ideal of maintaining the inner 
integrity of his personality. The diary reveals the pathetic dilemma of an unalterable 
alien in war time, no less pathetic when the alienation is religious rather than political. 

G. B. S. 


Nomé, Lupwic. The Origin and Philosophy of Language, 2d ed., revised 


and enlarged. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1917. 159 pages. 
$1.00. 


This is one of the curious books published by the Open Court, i.e., by the ener- 
getic and always selfless and truth-seeking genius of the late, lamented Paul Carus. 
It can hardly be described as one of the Open Court’s notable contributions, of which 
there are more than is generally known. Perhaps the reason for the choice of Noiré 
lay in the fact that he was a monist. The reviewer cannot but wish that a translation 
of Wundt’s material on the same subject might have been offered instead. “ 
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